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LITERATURE. 


SONG. 
BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Under boughs of breathing May, 
In the mild spring time I lay, 
Lonely, for I had no love ; 
‘ And the sweet birds all sang for pity, 
Cuckoo, lark, and dove. 





Tell me, cuckoo, then I cried, 
Dare I woo and wed a bride? Py 
I, like thee, have no home nest ; : 
And the twin notes thus tuned their ditty,— 
“ Love can answer best.”’ 


Nor warm dove with tender coo, 
Have I thy soft voice to woo, . 
Even were a damsel by ; 
And the deep woodland croon’d its ditty,— 
“ Love her first and try.” 


Nor have I, wild lark, thy wing, 
That from bluest heaven can bring 
Bliss, whatever fate befall ; 
And the sky lyrist trill’d this ditty,— 
“ Love will give thee all.” 


So it chanced while June was young, 
Wooing well with fervent song, 
I had won a damsel coy ; 
And the sweet birds that sang for pity, 
Jubileed for joy. 





VALOUR UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


March, march, pipeclayed and belted in, 
That is to say you must march in good order ; 
March, march, broiling sun melted in, 
Stocks all so tight that on choking you border : 
Martinet’s anger dread, 
If you can turn your head, 
Martinet, stubborn as any old Tory ; 
, Shave, and make ready, then, 
Half-strangled Englishmen, 
March on, as well as you’re able, to glory !— Punch. 





DOCTOR PABLO. 


A young ship-surgeon who had made several voyages, set’ out about 

thirty-five years ago, on board a rotten old three-master, commanded by 
a worn-out captain. The ship was named Le Cultivateur, and the young 
surgeon was named Paulde laGironiére. He came of Breton race ; fear- 
ed nothing, and loved adventure. 
_ After touching in sundry ports, the old three-master reached the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and anchored near the little town of Cavita, in the bay of 
Manilla. There, the young doctor obtained leave to live ashore until the 
vessel sailed again ; and having found lodgings in the town, he began to 
amuse himself in the open air with his gan. He mixed with the natives, 
and picked up what he could of their language, increasing at the same 
time his knowledge of Spanish. 

At the end of four months—-in September, eighteen hundred and twenty 
~-cholera broke out at Manilla, and soon spread over the island. Mortali- 
ty was terribly among the Indians; and, as often happens with Indians, 
and used to happen often among Europeans when people were more ig- 
norant than they are now, the belief arose that somebody was poisoning 
the wells. No suspicion fell upon the Spanish masters of the island, who 
Were dying with the rest; but there were several French ships in the 
F sow gt and it was therefore settled that the wells were poisoned by the 

rench. 

_On the ninth of October a horrible massacre began at Manilla and Ca- 
vita. The old captain of the Cu/tivateur was one of the first victims. 
Almost all the French residents in Manilla were assassinated, and their 
houses pillaged and destroyed. 

Monsieur Paul the doctor, who was known on shore as Doctor Pablo, 
contrived to escape in good time tohis ship. As soon as he was on board, 
his services were wanted by the mate of an American vessel, who had re- 
ceived a poniard wound. That having been dressed, the doctor next 
heard from several French captains that one of their number, Captain 
Drouant from Marseilles, was still on shore. There remained but an hour 
of twilight ; he might possibly be saved. The bold young Breton there- 
fore went ashore again in a canoe, and, when he landed, bade the sailors 
abide by the boat until he or Captain Drouant should come to them. He 
then began his search ; and, at a little place called Puesta Baga, percei- 
Ved a group of three or four hundred Indians. Among them they had the 
plucky captain, pale as a ghost : whom a wild Indian with a kris in his 
Pree held by the shoulder. Down rushed Doctor Pablo, on the group, 

brust the wild Indian to the right and Captain Drouant to the left, and 
Ratisg out where the boat was, bade the captain run and save himself. 
a © captain ran, and the Indians were too much surprised at the presump- 
‘on of his rescuer to take immediate heed of the departure of their victim ; 
80 the captain reached the boat, and pulled away from shore. 
thr ut, how was Doctor Pablo to escape? The Indian whom he had 
. ust aside, ran at him with uplifted arm ; him the young surgeon met 

Y & blow on the head with a little cane. The man ran back to his com- 
Fm gee amazed and wrathful. 
let © was formed about the mad white man ; one would not strike alone, 
a L Score or two would strike together. The circle was closing, when 

" pee soldier, armed with a musket, jumped into the midst. Holding 
end te et b the muzzle, he swung it violently round at arm’s length, 

as © revolving butt-end soon cleared a wide space. “ Fly, sir!” the 
Soldier said ; “ nobody will touch a hair of you while I am here.” 
wi ‘ruth a way was opened, by which the young man was quietly per- 

ted to depart ; as he went, the soldier cried after him, “ You cared for 
my wife when she was ill, and refused money ; now you are paid.” 
left 1h 2i2 Drouant having taken the canoe, Monsieur Paul had no course 
pn him but to go to his old home in Cavita. On the way, he met a 
peat of workers from the arsenal, who had set out with Gan hasehots to 
to ack the ships. Among these, too, there was a friend who pinned him 
then aresponecaled his person until his companions were an by, and 
ide can wi ~~. to promise that he would not go on board the ships, but 


¢ Doctor’s case was little improved when he reached home. There 


Kniyes were drawn on all sides, and a | fash 
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blo.” It was the friendly voice of a Chinese storekeeper. 

“What have you to say, Yang-Po?” 

- Doctor Pablo, save yourself. The Indians intend attacking you this 
night.” 

Doctor Pablo would not save himself by flight ; he thought it best 
> barricade his doors with furniture, to load his pistols, and to abide the 

ue. 

Wearied by a day of anxiety, excitement, and severe physical labour, 
the beleaguered Frenchman found it difficult to keep awake and watchful, 
through the first hours of the night. At eleven o’clock there came again 
a knocking, hurriedly repeated. 

“Who is there?” 

“* We are friends. The Indiansare behind us. Escape through the roof 
at the back, and you will find us in the street of the Companario.”’ 

He took this advice and had not long escaped before the house was 
searched and pillaged. His new friends sheltered him for the night, and 
were about to convey him to his ship on the succeeding morning, when 
one of them brought him a letter signed by all the captains in harbour, 
saying that being in momentary fear of attack, they had determined to 
heave anchor, and stand out to sea ; but that two of them, Drouant and 
Perroux, would have to leave on land part of their provisions, their sails, 
and their water, unless he would send those stores off by means of a canoe 
which was sent with the letter, and was subject to his orders. 

“ The safety of two ships,’ said the young surgeon, ‘‘ depends on send- 
ing off this water and these stores.” 

“ Your own safety,” his friends replied, ‘‘ depends on getting off your- 
self, and that immediately.” 

“T am resolved to see after the storés,”’ 

“Then go alone, for we will not escort you to destruction.” 

Doctor Pablo did go alone, and found upon the shore a crowd of Indians 
watching the ships. He believed that by not fearing them he would re- 
move nearly all cause for fear, and therefore went boldly up to them, 
saying, “ Which of you would like to earn some money? I will give any 
man a piastre for a day’s work.” There was a silence. Presently one 
said, “ You do not seem to be afraid of us.” ‘ Why, no,’ he replied, 
drawing his two pistols; “you see I stake only one life against two.” 
The men were at his service ina minute; two hundred were chosen; a 
note was pencilled and sent off by the canoe to summon all the ship’s 
boats to convey the stores. A quantity of money belonging to Captain 
Drouant was taken to the beach secretly by the pocketful, and deposited 
in a corner of one of the boats. All went well; there was only one un- 
{riky accident. When Captain Perroux’s sails were being repaired, one 
of the mén engaged in the work had died of cholera, and the rest, fearing 
infection, had wrapped him up hurriedly in a small sail and run away. 
The Indians, in moving the sailcloths, uncovered the body, and were at 
once inanuproar. This was, they said. a French plot for poisoning the 
air and spreading the infection. ‘* Nonsense, men,” said Pablo. “ Afraid 
of a poor devil dead of cholera? So be it. Ill soon relieve you of him.” 
Then, with a great display of coolness which he did not altogether feel, he 
wrapped the body again in a piece of the sail-cloth, and, lifting it up in 
his arms, he carried it down to the shore. He caused a hole to be dug, 
and laid the body in the grave himself. When it was covered up, he 
erected a rude cross over the spot. After that, the loading went on with- 
out further hindrance. 

Having paid the Indians, and given them a cask of brandy, Doctor Pa- 
blo went to the ship with the last cargo of water, and there—as he had 
taken little or no refreshment during the last twenty-four hours—his 
work being now done, he began to feel exhausted, He was exhausted in 
more senses than one, for he was near the end of his worldly as well as of 
his bodily resources. All his goods and the small hoards that he had 
made, were either destroyed or stolen ; he owned nothing but what he 
had upon him—a check shirt, canvas trousers, and a calico waistcoat, 
with a small fortune of thirty-two piastres in his pockets. When he had 
recovered from his faintness and had taken a little food, he bethought him 
of an English captain in the Bay who owed him a hundred piastres; as 
the vessels were all on the point of departure, he must set off in a small 
boat at once to get them. Now this captain, one of the perfidious sons of 
}Albion I am sorry to say, replied to the young doctor’s demand that he 
owed him nothing, and threatened to throw him overboard. So. in sooth 
he was obliged to tumble back into his boat, and return to the Cultivateur 
ashe could. But then, how could he ?--for the night was become pitch 
dark, and a violent contrary wind had arisen. 

The night was spent in idly tossing on the waves; but, when morning 
came, and he got on board his ship, other difficulties disappeared. The 
Spanish authorities had quelled the riots, and the priests in the suburbs 
of Civita had threatened excommunication against any one who attempt- 
ed Doctor Pablo’s life ; for, as a son of Aisculapius, his life was to be par- 
ticularly cherished. The French ships remained at anchor ; and when, 
soon afterwards, an Indian came on board the Cultivateur to invite the 
doctor to his home near the mountains of Marigondon, ten leagues off, he 
had leisure to go, and went. : . 

For three weeks, he lived happily as this Indian’s guest, and then an 
express messenger came with a letter from the mate of his ship, who had 
commanded it since the death of the old captain, informing him that the 
Cultivateur was about to sail for France, and that he must make haste 
to come on board. The letter had been some Gaye written, and when 
Doctor Pablo reached Manilla, there was his vessel to be seen, with its 
outspread sails, almost a speck on the horizon! His first thought was to 
give chase in a canoe, the Indians saying that if the breeze did not fresh- 
en they might overtake the ship. But they demanded twelve piastres on 
the spot, and only twenty-five were then lying in the doctor’s pockets. 
What was to be done? If they failed to overtake the vessel, what figure 
was he to make in a town where he knew nobody, with nothing but a 
check shirt, canvas trousers, calico waistcoat, and thirteen piastres? Sud- 
denly. he resolved to let the Cultivateur go, and keep what money he had, 
to set himself up as a practitioner of physic in Manilla. 

But Manilla, as the world knows, is a gay place in which there is much 
display of wealth and carriages, and of Spanish colonial frippery and 
ion. How should he begin? His stars provided for him in the first 
instance. Before he left the shore on his way back into Manilla, he met a 
young European, with whom he exchanged confidences. This young Eu- 
ropean was another ship doctor, who had himself thought of settling in 
the Philippines, but was called home by family affairs; he confirmed 
Monsieur de la Gironiére in his purpose. There was a difficulty about his 
dress; it was not quite the costume in which to pay physician's visits. 
“Never mind that, my dear fellow,” said his friend. “I can furnish you 
with all you want: a new suit of clothes and six magnificent lancets. 
You shall have them at cost price.” The bargain was settled; the. de- 
parting doctor turned back to his inn out of which Doctor Pablo presently 
issued fully equipped. He had a most respectable and professioual set of 
clothes ; only-they were too long for him in every respect, and everywhere 
too wide. He had six lancets in his pocket, and his little calico waistcoat 
packed up in his hat. He had paid for his equipment twenty-four piastres, 
so he came out into the streets of Manilla with just one piastre in his hand, 
and the whole world of the Philippines before him. 
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came 8 knocking at the door, and a whispering outside, of “ Doctor Pa-!' captain, Juan Porras, known to be almost blind. He would go.and offer 


him his services. Where did he live? A hundred people in the streets 
were asked in vain. At last an Indian shop-keeper observed, “If Senor 
Don Juan is a captain, he wili be known at any guard-house.” Toa 
guard-house Doctor Pablo went, and thence was at once conducted by a 
soldier to the captain’s dwelling. Night was then closing. 

Don Juan Porras was an Andalusian, and a jolly fellow. He was in the 
act of covering his eyes with enormous poultices. 

“ Senior captain,” said the young Breton, “I am a doctor and a learned 
oculist. Iam come to take care of you, and I am sure that I know how 
to cure you.” 

“ Quite enough,” he replied; “every physician in Manilla is an ape.” 

“ That is just my opinion,” said Doctor Pablo ; “and for that reason I 
have resolved to come myself and practise in the Philippines.” 

** What countryman are you ?”’ 

+ “Tam from France.” 

“ A French physician! I am at your service. Take my eyes ; do what 
you will with them.” 

“ Your eyes, senor capitan, are very bad. If they are to be healed 
soon, they ought not to left a minute.’ . 

“ Would you mind making a short stay with me?” 

“T consent, on condition that you let me pay you for my board and 
lodging.” 

“ Do as you will,” replied Don Juan; “ the thing is settled at once. 
Send for your luggage.” 

Doctor Pablo’s canvas trousers had been thrown aside as too ragged 
to be worth preserving, and his whole luggage was the little white 
waistcoat packed up in his hat, and his hat was all the box he had. He 
adopted the straightforward course, which is at all times the sensible 
and right course ; he told the captain the plain truth about himself, and 
that his lodgings could be paid for only out of his earning, say from month 
to month. The captain was on his part delighted. “ Ifyou are poor,” 
he said, “ it will be the making of you tocure me. You are sure to do 
your best.” . ' . 

Doctor Pablo and the captain got on very well together. An examina- 
tion of the eyes next morning showed that the right eye was not only 
lost, but enveloped in a mass of cancerous disease that would ere long 
have destroyed his patient’s life. Of the other eye there was still hope. 
“« Your right eye,” the doctor said, and all this growth about it has to be 
removed by an operation, or you must die.” The operation was under- 
gone. The wounds healed, the flesh became sound, and, after about six 
weeks, the use of the left was recovered. During this time Doctor Pablo 
met with a few other patients; so, at the end of the first month, he was 
able to pay punctw®tty for bis board and lodging. 

The captain was cured, bat nobody knew thet, for he still refused to 
stir out of doors. ‘‘ I won’t go out,” he said, “ to be called Captain 
One-eye. You must get me a glass eye from France before I’ll stir 
abroad.” 

* But that will make a délay of eighteen months.” 

“You must wait eighteen months, then, before you get the credit of 
my cure. Worry me, and I’ll keep my shutters closed, and make people 
believe that I can’t bear the light, and am as bad as ever.” 

If Captain Juan Porras would but show himself, then Doctor Pablo’s 
fortune would be made. Was Doctor ‘Pablo to wait eighteen months, 
until a false eye could be received from France? Certainly not. He 
would turn mechanician, and get up an eye at Manilla under his own 
superintendence. Hedidso, andthe captain (though it did nos feel as if it 
were a-clever fit) found it not unsatisfactory. He put on spectacles, 
looked at himself in the glass, and consented to go out. 

But what, somebody may ask, is all thisstory about? Isit true? I 
only know that it is all seriously vouched for, by the person chiefly con- 
cerned : to wit, the doctor himself. Monsieur Alexandre Dumas having 
included the adventures of Monsieur de la Gironiére in a romance of “ A 
Thousand and One Phantoms,” Monsieur de la Gironiére considered that 
it was time for him to tell the naked truth concerning himself and his 
adventures. This he now does in a little book called Twenty Years in 
the Philippines; of which, as we understand from a notice prefixed by the 
author, an English translation is to appear, or perhaps by this time has 
appeared. 

The return of Don Juan caused a great sensation in Manilla. Every 
one talked of Senor Don Pablo, the great French physician. Patients 
came from all parts; and, young as he was, he leaped from indigence to 
opulence. He kept a carriage and four, but still lodged in the captain’s 
house. 

At that time it happened that a young American friend pointed out to 
him a lady dressed in deep mourning, who was occasionally to be seen 
upon the promenades—one of the most beautiful women in the town. 
She was the Marchioness of Salinas, eighteen or nineteen years old, and 
already a widow. Doctor Pablo fell in love. 

Vain attempts were made to meet this charming senora in private cir- 
cles ; but she was not to be seen within doors anywhere. One morning 
an Indian came to fetch the French physician to a boy, his master. He 
drove to the house indieated—one of the best in the suburb of Santa Cruz 
—saw the patient, and was writing a prescription in the sick room, when 
he heard the rustle of a dress behind him, turned his bead and saw the 
lady of hisdream. He dropped his pen and began talking incoherently ; 
she smiled and asked him what he thought of her nephew, and went 
away. This made Dr. Pablo very diligent in his attendance on thé boy; 
and six months afterwards Madame de las Selinas—Anna—was his wife. 
She had a fortune of thirty thousand pounds, expected daily in galleons 
from Mexico. 

One evening while they were at tea, news came that the galleons were 
in the offing. Husband and wife had agreed that when this money came, 
they would retire to France. Don Pablo had then a splendid practice at 
Manilla, and held several official situations, kept two carriages and eight 
horses ; also a fine table, at which all Europeans were welcome guests. 
It was not ruin, therefore, when the tidings came next day that his wife’s 
money was lost! It had been seized on its way through Mexico by Co- 
lonel Yturbide, and paid to the credit of the independent cause, in a civil 
war then and there in progress, The only difference to Doctor Pable 
was, that he could not quit the Philippines. 

Among other situations Doctor Pablo held the post of surgeon-majoréo 
the first light battalion of the line, and was a warm friend to its captain, 
Novales. Novales one night revolted, the regiment began an insurrec- 
tion, and the surgeon-major rushed ont at three o’clock in the morning, 
not exactly knowing what to dc. Tumult and cannonading followed. 
Pablo did not return to his wife for twenty-one hours ; he had given his 

service to the Spaniards, and returned safe. He found his wife upon ber 

knees ; she rose to receive him, but her wits were gone. The terror she 

had suffered cost her an illness that deprived her, for a time, of reason. He 

watched over her, and she recovered. A month afterwards she relapsed, 

and it soon appeared that she was subject to monthly relapses of insanity. 

He took her in search of health to the Tierra Alta, a district much in- 

fested by bandits; but he did not mind bandits. He had sundry adven- 

tures with them, and the result of them all was that these people thought 

Doctor Pablo a fine fellow, and liked him. With much care, Anna’s health 





A triumphant idea presently occurred to him. There was a Spanish 








was at last perfectly restored. 
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Then the young couple devoted to each other, returned into Manilla, 
where, soon afterwards, Doctor Pablo considered that he had been insult- 
ed by the governor ; who had refused to discharge a soldier on account 
of ili-health on his recommendation. Pablo suddenly resigned every of- 
fice that he held under the state, and asked his wife how she should like 
to go and live at Iala-Iala? Anywhere, she replied, with Doctor Pablo. 
He bought therefore with his savings, the peninsula of Iala-Iala ; and, al- 
though the governor behaved courteously, refused his resignation, and 
appeased his wrath, he held to his purpose firmly, and set out to inspect 
his new theatre of action. : 

It proved to be a peninsula divided by a chain of mountains which sub- 
sided in a series of hills towards the lake. It was covered with forests and 
thick grassy pasturage, and was full of game ; Doctor Pablo held himself 
td be a mighty hunter, great in the chace of the pheasant or the buffalo. 
There were no animals on the domain more noxious than civet cats and 
monkeys—men excepted. The peninsula was a noted haunt of pirates 
and bandits. Doctor Pablo went to the cabin of the person who was 

inted out to him as the most desperate pirate, a fellow who would do 

half-a-dozen murders in a day, and said to him, “‘ Mabutin-Tajo,”— 
that was his name—“ you are a great villain. I am the lord of Iala-lala, 
I wish you to change your mode of life. If you refuse, I’ll punish you. I 
want a guard, give me your word of honour that you’ll be an honest man, 
I'll make you my lieutenant.”” The man, after a pause, vowed that he 
would be faithful to the death, and showed the way to the house of another 
desperado who would be his serjeant. From these, and with these, the 
doctor went to others of their stamp, raised a little army, and by evening 
had in cavalry and infantry, a force of ten men, which was as large as he 
required. He was captain, Mabutin Tajo was lieutenant, and the busi- 
ness of the men was thenceforward not to break order but to keepit. He 
the people of the place together, caused them to consent to assemble 
< village, marked the line of a street, planned sites for a church and 
for his own mansion, set the people at work, and masons and master work- 
men to help them, from Manilla. 

The people of Manilla thought the great French papseien had gone 
mad, but his ‘faithful wife heartily entered into his scheme ; and, after 

t months of constant passing to and fro, he at last informed her that 
her castle at Iala was erected, and conveyed her to her domain. 

Doctor Pablo begged from the governor the post which we should call 
in London, that of Police Magistrate of the Province of the Lagune. 
This made him the supreme judge on his own domain, and secured more 

rfectly his influence over the people. From the Archbishop Hilarion, 
fe begged Father Miguel de San Francisco as a curate. This priest was 
denied to him, as a person with whom no one could live in peace. Doc- 
tor Pablo persisted, and obtained his wish. Father Miguel came. He 
was a fiery, energetic man, a Malay, who got on very well with his new 
patron, and was appreciated by his flock : not the less because he laboured 
much among them as a teacher and in other ways, and preached only 
once a year, and then it was always the same sermon—a short one in two 
parts—half Spanish for the geatlefolks, half Tagaloc for the Indians. 

In this way, Monsieur Paul de la Gironiére settled at Iala. There, he 
lived many years. He reformed the natives, taught them, and human- 
ized them. Without a cannon-shot, he putan end to piracy. He cleared 
woods, and covered the soil with plantations of indigo and sugar-cane, 
rice and coffee. The ead of his history was that he left Iala-Iala when 
its church contained the graves of his dear wife and of his two infant 
children, of a favourite brother who had quitted France to dwell with 
him, of his wife’s sister, and of other friends. Doctor Pablo went back, a 
lenely man, to his old mother, in France, in the year eighteen hundred 
and thirty-nine, after having passed twenty years in the Philippines. 





COLONEL CAMERON, OF FASSIFERN, AND THE 
GORDON HIGHLANDERS, 


From among the many distinguished Scottish officers who served under 
Wellington, it we could select one, for the delineation of his career, it 
would be John Cameron of the House of Fassifern and Locheil. 

This brave soldier was the eldest of the seven children of Ewen Camer- 
on, Laird of Fassifern, and his wife Lucy Campbell, of Barcaldine, whose 
father succeeded to the estate of Glenure on the death of her uncle Colin 
Campbell, who was shot at the Ferry of Ballachulish, in Appin, by Allan 
Breac Stewart, otherwise known as Vic Jan, Vic Alaster,--a crime for 
which the Laird of Ardsheil was judicially murdered by the Duke of 
Argyle at the Castle of Inverary. 

wen Cameron was the son of John, a younger brother of the great 
Locheil, who commenced the insurrection of 1745 ; and it is said that this 
powerful chief, on being summoned by Prince Charles to attend his me- 
morable landing in Moidart, on the 25th of July, was predisposed to warn 
him against the projected rising of the clans. 

“Tf such be your intention Donald,” said John of Fassifern, “ write 
your opinion to the Prince, but do not trust yourself within the fascina- 
tion of his presence. I know you better than you know yourself, and for- 
see that you will be unable to refuse compliance.” 

But Locheil preferred an interview with the Prince, and the event 
proved the truth of Fassifern’s prophecy. He joined him immediately 
with all the clan Cameron, and the gallant revolt of the clans immediate- 
y followed. Fassifern was taken prisoner after Culloden, and was long 

tained in the Castle of Edinburgh ; there he was kept so close that the 
ear 1752 arrived, yet he heard nothing of the barbarous execution of his 

ther, the amiable and unfortunate Dr. Archibald Cameron, uitil one 
evening a soldier brought him a kettle with hot water. He took off a 
paper which was twisted round the handle, and found it to be the “ last 
speech and dying confession, &c., of the traitor Archibald Cameron.” He 
immediately ordered a suit of the deepest mourning, and on appearing in 
it before the authorities was bratally upbraided by the Lord Justice Clerk 
for putting on mourning for a traitor. 

“* Alas !”’ said Cameron, “ that traitor was my dear brother!” 

“ A rebel!” retorted the judge scornfully. 

Colonel John Cameron, the grand-nephew of the Jacobite Chief, was 
born in Argyleshire, at the farm of Inverscaddle (a house which belonged 
to his family before the acquisition of Fassifern), on the 16th of August, 
1771, only twenty-five years after the battle of Culloden, and while those 
inhuman butcheries, for which the name of Cumberland is still abhorred 
in Scotland, were fresh in the memory of the people. According to the 
old custom, common to Scotland and Ireland, he was assigned to the care 
of a foster-mother, named M‘Millan, who dwelt in Glendescherie, on the 
shore of Locharkaig. Thus, born and bred among the Gael, while the 
clans were unchanged and uncorrupted, and when the glens were full of 
that gallant race, with all their old traditions and historic memories, their 
military pride, and peculiar prejudices, Cameron was reared as thorough a 
chieftain as if he had lived in the days of James IV. Educated among 
his native mountains, sharing in the athletic sports of the people, and 
those in which his foster-brother, Ewen M-Millan, who was a fox-hunter in 
Croydart, and a year his elder, excelled, young Cameron grew up a hand- 
some and hardy Highlander, and early became distinguished by that 
proud, fiery, and courageous temperament, for which he was so well known 

among the myn n of Lord Hill’s division, and which sometimes caused 
him to set the rales of discipline, and the aristocratic coldness of Welling- 
ton. alike at defiance, if they interfered with his native ideas of rank and 
self-esteem. 

In the “ Romance of War,”’ a work which has made his name familiar 
to the reading public, a faithful description of him will be found. He was 
above the middle height; had a pleasing, open countenance ; curly 
brown hair ; and bright blue eyes, which, when he was excited, filled with 
a dusky fire. 

Arms were then the only occupation for a Highland gentleman, and 
thus in his twenty-second year, on the 8th of February, 1793, he obtained 
am ensigncy in the 26th, or Cameronian Regiment, commanded by Sir 
William Erskine. He never joined that corps, but on raising a sufficient 
number of men in Locheil, procured a lieutenantcy in an independent 
Highland company then being formed by Capt. A. Campbell, of Ard- 
chattan. He was gazetted on the 3rd of April; but this company was 
either disbanded or incorporated with the old 93rd Regiment, to which he 
was appointed lieutenant on the 30th of October, in the same year. He 
dig not join this regiment either, but bysied himself in raising a company, 
to procure the rank of captain in a corps of Highlanders. which, in obedi- 
ence to a letter of service, dated 10th February, 1794, the Duke of Gor- 
don was raising for his son, the young Marquis of Huntly, then a captain 
in the Scottish Regiment of Guards. This battalion was to eonsist of 46 
Officers, 64 staff, and 1,000 rank and file, to be raised, as much as possible, 
among the clan of Gordon. 

From the lands of Fassifern and Locheil Cameron drew a company, 

pally of his own name and kindred, all hardy and handsome young 
among whom were his foster-brother, Ewen M‘Millan, who 

never left him; two Camerons, Ewen and Angus, whom he made ser- 
geants ; Ewen Kennedy, for whom he procured an ensigncy, and another, 
who died a lieutenant. With these, ali clad in their native tartans, he 
marched from the Braes of Lochaber to Castle Gordon, in Strathspey, 
where he was introduced to Alexander, Duke of Gordon, the Cock o’ the 
Worth, by his uncle, the Rev. Dr. Ross, of Kilmanivaig, the worthy au- 


thor of the statistical account of that parish. He at once received a com- 
pany in the Duke’s own regiment, to which he was appointed on the 13th 
of February, 1794, and with which he attended the grand muster of the 
whole at Aberdeen, on the 24th of June, when the corps was named the 
Gordon Highlanders, or 100th Regiment, afterward and now the 92nd. 
The uniform coats and vests were scarlet, faced with yellow, and laced 
with silver to suit the epaulettes. The kilts and plaids were in one piece, 
each containing twelve yards of Gordon tartan ; the claymores, dirks, 
buckles, and sporrans were mounted with silver ; the bonnets were plum- 
ed with black ostrich feathers, and encircled by the old fess checque of the 
House of Stuart. The men were all Highlanders ; scarcely one of them, 
and but very few of the officers, could speak English ; the enthusiasm was 
so great in Badenoch that, in some instances, fathers and sons joined its 
ranks together, 

At that time, when the French revolution menaced Europe with anar- 
chy, and the Convention declared war against Britain and Holland, the 
number of Highlanders in our service is almost incredible. During a 
period of fifty years the clans farnished seventy-six battalions of infantry, 
some of which were twelve hundred strong.* ae 

How many could the Highlands raise now? Centralisation, corruption, 
and local tyranny of the most infamous description, have turned their 
beautiful glens into a silent wilderness, and the very place where Came- 
ron raised his company of soldiers is now desolate and bare. “I can 

int,” says the author of a letter to the Marquis of Breadalbane, on his 
ate ruthless clearings, “to a place where thirty recruits that manned the 
92nd in Egypt came from,—men before whom Napoleon’s Invincibles bit 
the dust,—and now only éwo families reside there together. I was lately 
informed by a grazier that on his farm, a hundred swordsmen could be 
gathered at their country’s call, and now there are only himself and 
two shepherds.”’ The brave Gaél, who crowded in tens of thousands to 
the British ranks, saw not the reward that was coming ; evictions and 
wholesale clearings of the Scottish poor were then unknown. God gave 
the land to the people—they believed it was theirs ; but the feudal char- 
ters have decided otherwise, and the clans have been swept from Lockness 
to Locheil, and from Locheil to the shores of Lochlomond. The hills and 
the valleys are there, but the tribes have departed, and who can restore 
them ? 

Cameron, of Fassifern, embarked with his regiment at Fort George, in 
Ardersier, for Southampton, where, as kilted corps were unusual then in 
England, its arrival created a great sensation. From thence the battalion 
sailed for Gibraltar, under the command of Huntly, its colonel command- 
ant, and disembarked at the Rock on the 27th of October. It was on this 
occasion that Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, composed her now popular song, 
“The Blue Bells of Scotland.” 

At Gibraltar a coolness ensued between Cameron and the Marquis, and 
from that hour they never were friends. The former having had a dispute 
at the mess with a Capt. McPherson on some point of Highland etiquette, 
high words and a duel followed. Captain, afterwards Colonel Mitchel, 
C.B., and Knight of St. Anne of Russia, was Cameron’s second. Happily 
nothing serious resulted ; and next day at the mess Lord Huntly drank 
wine with them all, begging that in future no more such quarrels might 
occur, and concluded by saying— 

‘“‘T may be pardoned in requiring this, as, I believe, all the gentlemen 
here are the tenants of my father.’ 

“ No, Marquis,” said Fassifern loftily ; “‘ by Heaven here is one who is no 
tenant of the house of Gordon.” 

The young Marquis frowned ; he did not reply, but never forgot the 
haughty retort. 

In sentiments and character, even in manner, Fassifern belonged to a 
past age—to a period of time beyond our own; for the stern pride, the 
Spartan spirit of clanship, with all the wild associations of the Gael, 
deeply imbued his mind, and gave a decision to his manner and a fresh- 
ness to his enthusiasm. Proud and fiery, like all his race, he had the de- 
fect of being quick and hasty in speech ; but he never called aloud the 
name of an officer on parade, though more than ene was reprehended by 
him in terms of severity, which, when the gust of passion was past, his 
generous spirit told him had been too great. He was a rigid disciplina- 
rian, strict even to a fault, and yet withal he possessed a charm which won 
him the affection and respect of all his regiment. To English officers who 
did not understand him, to Wellington in particular, his pride seemed per- 
haps mere petulance, and his Highland chivalry (the result of his educa- 
tion), eccentricity ; but of these more anon. 

After receiving its colours on Windmill-hill, the regiment embarked 
for Corsica, and on the 11th of July, 1795, landed at Bastia, where, under 
the influence of Paoli, the allies had landed in the preceding year, and 
united the birth-place of Bonaparte to the British dominions. After 
pressing a rebellion in Corte, a town in the centre of the isle, and form 
ing the secret expedition under their Major, Alexander Napier, of Black- 
stone, to reduce Porto Ferrajo in Elba, the Highlanders returned to Gib- 
raltar, where General de Burgh publicly testified his approbation of their 
conduct. 

Cameron who was now, by the death of Major Donald M‘Donald, of 
Boisdale, senior Captain, accompanied the regiment to Portsmouth, where 
it landed in May, and from whence it went to Dublin in June, 1798, 
Here he became aitached to a young lady possessed of great personal at- 
tractions, and announced to his father his intention of marrying. But 
old Ewen Cameron had imbibed some curious prejudices against the Irish, 
for a false rumour bad gained credence in the Highlands that Prince 
Charles had been betrayed at Culloden by his two Irish followers, Sulli- 
van and Sheridan. There was great consternation in Fassifern and the 
Braes of Lochaber, when it was announced that the young laird was 
about to wed a stranger; and, however this prejudice may appear, old 
Fassifern set all his wits to work, and contrived to have the engagement 
broken off completely. A quarrel ensued between the lovers; rumour 
speaks of another duel with some one ; but from that time to the hour of 
his death Cameron was never known to form another serious attach- 
ment. 

At this time the Irish were in arms ; Vinegar-hill was valiantly fought 
and lost by them ; the Highlanders were kept incessantly on the march, 
and their belts were never off. During these operations, when encamped 
near Moat, they were re-numbered as the 92nd regiment of the line. 

After being quartered in Athlone, on the 15th June, 1799, Cameron 
embarked with the regiment for the camp at Barham Downs, where the 
troops destined for the expedition to Holland were assembling under 
Lieutenant-General Sir Ralph Abercrombie. The Gordon Highlanders 
were brigaded with the lst Royal Scots, 25th, or Scots Borderers ; the 
49th and Cameron Highlanders under Brigadier Sir John Moore. The 
troops sailed from Ramsgate, landed near the Helder ; and on that even- 
ing the Gordon Highlanders, after having fifteen men drowned, fought 
bravely at the battle of the Sandhills. Here they and Cameron first saw 
the French, for whom he felt an hereditary abhorrence, having been rear- 
ed to believe, like every Highlander, that they had trifled, forty years be- 
fore, with the best interests of Scotland, and betrayed Prince Charles and 
the clans to England. 

He served at the head of his company, in all the operations under the 
gallant Moore—during the advance to Oude Sluys, the action at Crabhen- 
den, where Captain Ramsay of Dalhousie was wounded ; the engagement 
with General Brune ; the attack on Alkmaar ; the retreat to Zaype ; and 
the battle of Egmont-op-Zee, where it is probable that his French anti- 
pathy received an additional incentive, by the infliction of a severe 
wound. In that decisive charge, by which twenty pieces of cannon were 
retaken from the enemy, a ball struck one of his knees; and as he was 
falling, the arm of the faithful M‘Millan was the first to support him. 
Here the Marquis of Huntly was wounded in the shoulder ; and neither 
he nor Cameron ever fully recovered the effect of these bullets. In 
this affair the Highlanders had 288 officers and men killed and wounded. 

Among the latter was the henchman Ewen, who lost an ear. Rendered 
furious by the wound, regardless of Cameron’s orders, he rushed among 
the French, and drove his bayonet, with a ball at the same moment, 
through the body of the soldier who had wounded him, Returning to his 
company, he said, in Gaelic, to Cameron— 

** You see what yonder son of the devil has done to me,” and pointing 
to his ear. which was dripping with hlood. 

“He served you rightly,” said Cameron, in the same language ; “ why 
did you skirmish so far in front ?” 

* Dioul !” muttered Ewen ; “ he won’t take my other ear.” 

Here Sir John Moore was severely wounded, and Cameron desired two 
Highlanders to carry him to the rere. Moore afterwards offered £20 to 
the soldier who carried him off. The reward was proffered to the regi- 
ment on parade ; and it is'a noble trait of it, that no man ever stepped 
forward to claim the fee. On being created a K.B., and requiring sup- 
pace for his arms, Moore addressed the following interesting letter to 

iedtenant-Colonel Napier, then commanding the regiment :— 





* As an example of the number of officers belonging to the clans, who serv- 
ed during the war and escaped its slaughter, we may state that there were on 
full and half-pay commissions, in 1816, 22 Buchanans ; 67 Camerons ; 22 
Draummonds ; 26 Fergusons ; 41 Forbeses ; 49 Grahames ; 90 Frazers ; 96 
Grants ; 144 M‘Leans and M‘Kenzies ; 248 Campbells ; and other names in the 





same proportion. 





“ Richmond, 17th Nov. 

“My pear Narigr,—I have been for some days on leave in — 
and received your letters there. I am here with my mother for a da , 
and return this night to Sandgate. My reason for troubling you for. 
drawing is, that, asa Knight of the Bath, I am entitled to su porters, | 
have chosen a pe py foe for one. being Colonel of the Ist Light 
Infantry regiment ; and a Highland soldier for the other, in gratitude to 
and in commemoration of two soldiers of fhe 92nd, who, in,the action of the 
2nd October, raised me from the ground, when I was lying on my face 
wounded and stunned (they must have thought me dead), and helped me 
out of the field. As my senses were returning, I heard one of them say 
‘Here is the General ; let us take him away,” upon which they stooped 
and raised me by the arm. I never could discover who they were, and 
Therefore concluded they must have been killed. I hope the 92nd wil] 
not have any objection (as I have commanded them, and as they rendered 
me such a service) to my taking one of the corps as a supporter, I do 
not care for the drawing being elegant: all I want is the correct uniform 
and appointments: Any person who can draw a figure tolerably, but wil] 
dress him correctly, with arms, accoutrements, and in parade order, wil] 
answer every purpose, as I want it fora model only, from which a painter 
may draw another. If you are ata loss for a person to do this, I dare 
say Lieutenant-Colonel Birch would do it, or get one of the officers of 
the department to do so, if you sent a man properly dressed to Colchester - 
but I think your own quarters will produce some one sufficiently expert. 
I received your letter by Captain (Peter) Grant, before I left Sandgate : 
he seems a very getlemanly*young man. I do not thing I can recommend 
& proper adjutant to you at present. Remember me kindly to my friends 
of the 92nd, and believe me, my dear Napier, sincerely, &c. 

“‘ Joun Moorr,* 

“ Lieut-Col. Napier, of Blackstone.” 

After the convention at Alkmaar, and the cessation of hostilities, the 
regiment embarked near Helder, and landed at Yarmouth on the 29th 
October. Though still suffering from his wound, Cameron obtained the 
temporary command of a light infantry corps under Lord Hopeton. This 
provisional battalion was exercised on Barham Downs, where he won the 
reputation of a zealous and ablé officer. He came home on leave to his 
native glen, kindly bringing with him Ewen M‘Millan, who had a cray- 
a ‘> visit his old mother by the shore of Locharking. 

hey rejoined the Highlanders soon after, and the next scene of Came- 
ron’s service was in Egypt. Before embarking, his regiment was sup- 
—_ with yellow knapsacks, having a red thistle painted on the backs of 
them. 

Fassifern accompanied his regiment on General Maitland’s futile ex- 
pedition to the Isle de Houat, from whence, with other regiments destined 
for the Mediterranean, they embarked under Lord Dalhousie’s orders‘ 
and after touching at Port-Mahon in Minorca, passed on to the attack of 
Cadiz, which was abandoned, in consequence of a pestilence that infected 
the coast. The expedition then sailed for Malta; and from thence to the 
Bay of Marmora, on the coast of Asiatic Turkey, where Abercrombie had 
concentrated 15,000 men to expel the French from Egypt. He had six 
regiments of dragoons, and forty battalions of infantry, seven of which 
were foreign. 

Fassifern served with distinction in all the operations of the Egyptian 
campaign, including the landing effected under a desperate cannonade oa 
the shore of Aboukir ; the bloody cantest round the Tower of Mandora 
where his company occupied a conspicuous position in front of the line 
as skirmishers, and his Colonel, Erskine of Cardross, received a mortal’ 
wound, and where of his comrades there were 109 officers and men killed 
and wounded. The intrepid conduct of his regiment was’ particularly 
mentioned in the despatches of Abercrombie, whose guard of honour was 
daily furnished from its ranks. Cameron was at the battle of Alexandria, 
where, on the 21st March, 1801, he received a wound under the left eye, 
and saw the brave Abercrombie receive his death-shot. 

The troops then advanced to Rosetta; and by the time when the Gor- 
don Highlanders entered Grand Cairo—“ the Queen of Cities””—the capi- 
tal of Moaz El Kehira, their shoes were completely wornaway. Quarter- 
master Wallace was ordered to procure an immediate supply ; but there 
was one gigantic grenadier from Speyside, for whom a suitable pair of 
brogues could not be found in all Grand Cairo. 

For his services in Egypt, Cameron received a large gold medal from 
the Grand Seignor ; and on the promotion of Major Napier to the lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy, he obtained the majority on the 5th April, 1801; and 
seven months afterwards, on the conclusion of that convention, by which 
Grand Cairo was surrendered, the Highlanders were ordered home to Scot- 
land, and were quartered in Glasgow. 

About this time a dispute occurred among the officers. Some of them, 
who were Lowlanders, insisted that the Gaelic, which was generally 
spoken at the mess, should be abolished there. It was put to the vote, 
and, by an overwhelming majority, the Celts secured its retention; but 
in those days, there were in the regiment twelve gentlemen of the clan 
Donald, all kinsmen, who invariably voted together ip everyti iog, and 
could carry any point they pleased. These factions were known as the 
national and anti-national parties. 

After the short peace of Amiens, war was declared again; and when 
the army was increased, the Gordon Highlanders were strengthened by 
the additition of a second battalion, and Major Cameron marched with it 
to Weely in England, tojoin the force mustered to oppose the expected 
invasion by Napoleon. The invasion ended in smoke ; but the battalion 
remained cantoned in England until 1807, and in the preceding year lined 
the streets of London during the funeral of Nelson. Fassifern embarked 
with them at Harwich on the Danish expedition, under Lord Cathcart ; 
and, for the first time, served under Wellington—then Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley—at the attack on Kioge, where Lieutenant-Colonel Napier, at the 
head of the Highlanders, charged the Danes, who were routed, with the 
loss of their artillery. 

After the bombardment of Copenhagen, and the return of the troops to 
Britain, Major Cameron, in consideration of his services, received a bre- 
vet lieutenant-colonelcy on the 25th April, 1808 ; a full lieutenant-colo- 
neley on the 23rd June following ; and was shortly afterwards ordered on 
the Swedish expedition under Sir John Moore, who led 10,000 men to as 
sist Gustavus Adolphus IV., a gallant but fiery and intractable prince, 
against whom Russia and France had united their arms. The violent 
temper of the Swedish monarch rendered this undertaking completely fu- 
tile, and without achieving anything the expedition returned to Britain. 

As junior Lieutenant-Colonel, Cameron now remained with the second 
battalion at home ; while the first, under Lieutenant-Colonel Napier, ac- 
companied Sir John Moore a third time on that fatal service, from which 
he never returned. In 1809, the gallant Napier fell with his leader at Co- 
runna, and then Fassifern obtained the command of the first battalion, 
committing the second, in February, to the care of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lamond, of Lamond. Thus, at the early age of thirty-seven, and after 
only fifteen years’ service, he found himself at the head of one of the finest 
Scottish regiments in the service of his country. ; 

In July, with the right wing of the first battalion, he embarked 00 
board H.M.S. Superb, 74, at Harwich, on the great expedition under the 
Earl of Chatham, in Sir William Erskine’s brigade. He was at the land- 
ing on Breesand in Walcheren, and the occupation of Ter Goes on south 
Beveland. He landed with 998 Highlanders ; but so fatal was the Datch 
pestilence, that in October only 250 of them were on parade ; and the gre- 
nadier company, which was entirely recruited from Aberdeenshire, | 
reduced to two sergeants and three privates. Cameron deeply regrette 
the loss of his men. The first who died was a fine young clansman, whom 
he had brought with him from Lochaber, and he attended his funeral in 
the churchyard of a neighbouring village. After addressing the soldiers 
on the merits of the deceased, ‘ Cover him up with the greenest sods, 
said he, “ for he was a brave lad, a good soldier, and a true Highlander. 

On its return from this disastrous service, his battalion occupied W ood- 
bridge Barracks in England. At this time, an Englishman obtained $n 
ensigncy in the corps, which Cameron considered an innovation ; for while, 
on one hand, he disliked the French, from old associations, on the om, 
he was not, for the same reason, over partial to Englishmen, and was WOR” 
to affirm, “that a Southern in the kilt reminded him of a hog in semen. 
Unfortunately for himself, Ensign Mudge (for such was the name of the 
new acquisition) had no particular love for the kilt, at which he railed on 
all occasions, and once, in very coarse terms, at an Artillery ball in Woo! 
wich, which so roused Cameron’s Highland ire, that he vowed, “ if “_ 
remarks were ever made again by Ensign Mudge, he would bring him 2 
a general court-martial!’ At this time, the officers of the 42nd wore t 
kilt constantly, by their own desire. tor-le- 

Undeterred by Cameron’s threat, Mudge wrote to the comman hed 
Chief, stating that his health would not permit him te wear a dress aya 
christian and uncivilised. Sir David Dundas addressed an answer, BO the 
him, but to Fassifern, stating that his Majesty had no further use me ‘is 
services of poor Mr. Mudge, 6n whom this result, which Cameron ane ®™ 
Highlanders hailed with satisfaction, fell like a thunderclap. wable 

While at Woodbridge, he invited to the mess Dr. Moore (the ee re 
father of the hero of Corunna), who afterwards addressed to him b. d ome 
expressing his high sense “ of the kind and social reception he ba 


* MS. Records, 92nd Highlanders. 
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om bim and his officers. After this, in July, 1810, the batta 
—_ to Canterbury, previous to embarkation for Spain ; yore. rel 
tained a short leave of absence, and so much had he become attach ‘ti 
the corps, that he wept when he left it even temporarily. Oa — ing 
his native glen, his aged father, then in bis seventieth pean fe a —_ 
was bora in 1740), expressed great reluctance to rt with - 2s , for, 
like a true Highlander, he had some dark echailings of the fu  . 

His three sisters were married : Mary, to M‘Donald of Glencoe ; - 
to Roderick M'Neill of Barra; and Catherine, to Cluny M “ye is 
eldest brother Duncan was practising as a writer to the signet, n “The 

ital; aud Peter, the second, was away in command om: yoy ° 
old laird was almost alone at Fassifern : he megerees 4 r pe any ’ 
that, though be was only thirty-nine years of age, he had received two 
wounds, from one of which he still suffered ; that he had been many times 
engaged with the enemy, and had seen enough of war. He urged him to 
settle at home and to marry ; offering him his second estate of Artbur- 
stone, in Angus ; but the love of his profession was too strong in the he- 
roic heart of Cameron, and be rejoined his batallion, then under the com- 
mand of Major Archibald M‘Donell (of the family of Keppoch), at the far- 
famed Lines of Torres Vedras. ‘ 

To make his regiment as efficient as possible, be ordered that no officer 

who had been less than ten years in the service should ride on the march ; 
this diminished the number of useless horses which every regiment then pos- 
sessed ; while to increase the number of bayonets, he turned the whole of 
the band into the ranks ; thus, throu ghout the whole Peninsular War, he 
retained only the bagpipes, drums, and fifes. His regiment belonged to the 
ist Brigade, or General Howard’s, in the 2nd Division of Infantry, or Lord 
Hill’s, with the 50th, under Colonel Stuart, and the 71st Highlanders, un- 
der Colonel Cadogan, with both of whom bis fiery temper and jealousy on 
points of etiquette soon involved him in a coolness that lasted till they 
were both removed by death. The Highlanders entered Spain by the 
way of Albergaria, and their peculiar garb soon changed, the constant cry 
of * Live the English,” to “ Viva los Escotos! Viva Don Juan Cameron, 
y sus valiante Escotos! Viva!” : ? 
” ‘This was when following up the retreating Massena. Notwithstanding 
all the efforts of that general to restore the barbarities of ancient warfare, 
much good feeling prevailed between the French and British when out of 
the field. Of this, one anecdote will suffice. 

A Freach picket ia froat of Cameron’s regiment, were about to slay a 
bullock for their dinner, when the animal broke loose, and dashed across 
the neatral ground, where a Highlander killed it by a single ball, and his 
comrades proceeded immediately to cut up their prize in view of the hun- 
gry and disappointed foe, who sent over two soldiers, waving white hand- 
kerchiefs. ader these extempore flags of truce, they brought a message 
from their officer, saying that he was “sure Scottish soldiers were too 
generous to deprive his men of the only provisions they had seen for some 
days.” The Highlanders sent them back with half the beef, several loaves 
of bread, and a bottle ofrum. After this, they became so familiar that 
some of our pickets went over and drank with those of the enemy, until 
Wellington's order forbade it as unsafe and improper. A 

Cameron distinguished himself by his activity, at the head of his gallant 
Highlanders, in all the arduous operations of that sanguinary war. | He 
jed his regiment at Fuentes d’Onor, where it was on the right, covering a 
brigade of nine pounders, when it endured a severe cannonade, and had 
thirty-seven officers and men killed and wounded. Major Peter Grant 
had his arm torn off by a cannon shot, but he survived to die lately, at a 
good old age, amongst his kindred in Strathspey. . 

The regiment was then 897 strong. Cameron was at the second siege 
of Badajoz, and at the surprise of Gerard’s division, on the 28th of Octo- 
ber, 1811, when, on a dark, rainy morning, and under cover of a dense 
mist, Sir Rowland Hill’s troops attacked the village of Arroya del Mo- 
linces, or the Mills-of-the-King. In this brilliant affair, Fassifern attack- 
ed the two retreating squares of the French with his Highlanders, and 
breaking through one, sword in hand, formed on the other side of the 
Puebla, and completed the overthrow of Marshal Gerard, who had all his 
artillery, baggage, money, officers, horses, and 1,400 men taken. In the 
charge through the village, Cameron received a wound in the sword hand, 
and Captain M‘Pherson, with whom he fought the duel at Gibraltar, was 
shot by his side. On this oceasion, the Highlanders had a parody made 
on the old song of “Johnny Gope,” for Gerard, until he heard the pipers 
of the 92nd playing that popular air, believed the attack to be a mere ex- 
change of shots between his videttes and the guerillas. Cameron’s wound 
was a narrow escape, and is thus related by an eyewitness* :— 

“ The captain of the grenadier company having been wounded early in the 
action, the senior lieutenant, on assuming the command of it, made a false 
movement, on perceiving which the colonel, greatly irritated, repeated his for- 
mer orders in a voice of thunder, and, as was his usual custom when displeased, 
struck his left breast with his right hand, which then grasped the hilt of his 
sword. The last syllable of his orders had jast been delivered, when a bullet, 
despatched by one of the enemy’s riflemen, struck the first joint of his middle 
finger, shattered the bone, passed through the handle of the sword, and struck 
his breast so violently, that he relinquished the command of the battalion to 
Major Mitchell, in the full conviction that, the ball had passed into bis body. 
On being undeceived, the galiant colonel instantly rejoined his battalion, and, 
with his middle finger-dangling by a small piece of skin only, remained at the 
head of his Highlanders to the close of the engagement.” 

When the French were completely driven out, and when Hill’s division 
was on the march for San Pedro, Cameron, who had lost much blood, was 
conducted by Ewen M‘Millan to a house in Arroya, to have the wound 
dressed, and the flager, which yet dangled by a sinew, cut off. On enter- 
ing, they found it occupied by a noisy and tipsy party of Spanish dra- 
goons, who, notwithstanding the rank and wound of Fassifern, endea- 
voured to eject him. High words ensued, and a dragoon dared to aim a 
blow at his head with a sabre. Cameron instinctively raised his wounded 
hand for protection, and had his right arm cut to the bone. Rendered 
farious by the sight of his master’s blood, M‘Millan levelled his musket at 
the head of the insolent Spaniard, and would have shot him dead, but 
that Cameron, who was aware that the Conde de Penne Villamur’s dra- 
goons occupied the whole village, exclaimed— 

* Desist, Ewen, for God’s sake do not fire!” and struek up his foster- 
brother’s musket, the bullet from which pierced te ceiling. He never 
could discover the perpetrator of this severe wound, from the effects 
of which he suffered long. 

During the harassing marches of Hill’s division in the desolate Estra- 
madura, his native hardihood never flinched, though the miseries endured 
by the troops were excessive in that naked district, where they were con- 
stantly in arrears of pay, bivouacking without tents or fires, or cantoned 
in rootless and ruined towns, marching day and night in the wet and 
chill of winter, or the heat of the summer solano, when the white dust 
blew down the mountain passes, and the air became thick with flies ; 
when the soil of the vast plains cracked and rent; when the perspiration 
rose in hazy steam above the marching columns; when comrades fought 
like tigers around the wayside wells and casual pools, to fill their canteens 
at the puddle through which, perhaps, the advanced guard had passed an 
hour before ; when years of hardship, danger, starvation, and rags were 
to be endured, Fassifern never had a day’s illness,. or absence from pa- 
rade ; nor did his hardy Gordon Highlanders ever lose a man, save upon 
two occasions, 

These exceptions were Lieutenants Marshall and Hill, two fine young 
officers ; the first of whom died in a wretched bullock car—died of sheer 
starvation, just as he was being — into Badajoz ; and the second, 
unable to keep up with his men, perished of the same awful death among 
the mountains, between Talavera dnd Toledo. It is said that, on many 
occasions, Fassifern would have starved also, but for the vigorous efforts 
of his foster-brother and henchman, Ewen M'Millan, who, despite Lord 

ellington’s order, plundered the Dons without mercy, when the comfort 
of his chieftain and master required him to do so. , 

After incessant skirmishes and daily marches along tbe banks of the 

agus, and after a desperate affair of outposts at La Nava, on the 18th 

ay, 1812, Hill marched to destroy the forts erected by the French at the 
ridge of Almarez. The 50th, and a wing of the 71st Highlanders, 
pee one column, which was destined to attack Fort Napoleon, Came- 
pee his regiment, and the remainder of the 71st, had orders to sup- 
provid ; er, and storm the tete-du-pont. Both columns were amply 
pea le with scaling ladders, , As the troops descended a rut of the Si- 
left “hi, Indian file, about midnight, Mr. Irvine, a gentleman volunteer, 
sitee 's ranks to obtain a draught of water. This was contrary to ex- 
ens gders, and such was Cameron’s strictness, that he dismissed him 
a regiment on the instant, and the poor fellow was left alone 

Belo the mountains of Romangardo. 

Tst Hig soa of his bet regiment, Cameron had a great jealousy of the 
rs; and when the attack commenced, on some of their bul- 


ets, j ili : pat : 
aloud. the twilight and confusion, whistling over his ranks, he called 


“ Seventy-first! what the devil 
‘y groced to return your fire? ”’ 
ort Napoleon was stormed in gallant st 
— was shot through the head; but the’ Pen 
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| bayonets charged, muskets clubbed, swords and sledge-hammers. But 
the commandant of Fort Ragusa, on the opposite side, cut the pon- 
| toon bridge, and thus the whole garrison of Fort Napoleon found the deep 
| Tagus before them, and the foe behind. 
|, Hager to capture Ragusa, many of Cameron’s men flung themselves 
into the river, and daringly swam across. Privates Gall and Somerville 
were the first men who brought over the pontoon bridge. On gaining 
possession of the platforms, which were literally ankle-deep in brains and 
blood, the Ist brigade slued round the cannon upon the French, and blew 
their heads off im scores, as they crowded into the square of the little for- 
tress, where the 71st Highlanders captured a standard of the Corps 
Etranger. 

The dead, 436 in number, were thrown into the ditch, the ramparts, 
with 13 cannon, were burled over them, the stone towers were blown up, 
the barracks and storehouses burned down, and the whole place laid bare. 
In the general pillage which ensued, a Highlander became mutinous to 
Cameroa, who raised his claymore to cut him down, but the descending 
blow was turned aside by a sergeant, named Taylor, who kindly inter- 
posed his pike between them. Even when the gust of passion passed 
away, Cameron could not forgive the affront of Taylor’s interference be- 
fore the men, and was headstrong enough to resent it in the following 
manner :— When the sergeants drew lots for the command of a firing party 
to shoot a deserter at Coria, Taylor escaped this hateful ballot, but never- 
theless Cameron ordered him to take charge of the execution. Taylor 
gave him a glance full of reproach, and burst into tears, yet he obeyed, 
and shot the culprit dead. Then Cameron repented the casual malevo- 
lence which is sometimes to be found even yet among the Celts, when an 
affront has been given them. At Merida, he was pall-bearer during the 
grand military funeral, generously bestowed on the commandant of Al- 
marez, who had been slain there by an officer of the 71st Highlanders, and 
was buried with the honours due to a British officer of the same rank. 

Cameron’s native dislike to receive orders from seniors, his jealousy of 
the 71st, and Old Half-hundred, involved him in many quarrels with Co- 
lonels Cadogan and Stuart, and even in an angry correspondence with 
Wellington, for whom be never concealed his antipathy. It was then cur- 
rently rumoured in the Highland regiments, that the great Duke had some 
dislike to their nation. The Gordon Highlanders added, that he hated 
old Sir William Stuart, Fassifern, and Major Mitchell, from whom they 
averred that he withheld many honours to which they were entitled. 
What amount of truth these rumours contained, it is now impossible to 
learn. High words ensued on one occasion between the Colonel and his 
great leader, to whom he said: 

“ My Lord Marquis, thank God! I am beholden to no man for my 
bread—not even to the service, for I have a comfortable home to retire to 
whenever I please.” 

The real source of this bitterness of feeling is unknown: but it conti- 
nued during the whole war, and might have had a dangerous termination, 
had Cameron survived Waterloo, for he never forgave a public affront. 

On one occasion, his pride revolted at Generald Howard, for keeping 
the regiment too long under arms one day before inspection! and he 
sent Lieutenant Grant to the Brigadier’s billet with a brief message, “ that 
the regiment awaited him.” 

On another occasion, it chanced that by mistake he and a Spanish Co- 
lonel were billetted on the same mansion, and as it was thought too 
small to accommodate both, he resolved to turn out the Don who was al; 
ready in possession of the premises. On Cameron arriving with the co- 
lours which were borne by his cousin, Ewin Ross, and another ensign, 
and were escorted by four sergeants with their pikes, the Spanish colonel 
appeared in the doorway with his toledo drawn and pistols cocked. Fas- 
sifern drew his claymore. ‘“ Forward, gentlemen,” said he ; ‘at all risks 
I command you to lodge the colours!” 

The sergeants charged with their pikes, and we know not how the af- 
fair might have ended, had not Villamur’s corps of Spanish horse turned 
the corner of the street, which forced the rash chieftain to parley with the 
cavalier, and share his quarters in peace.—Conclusion next week. 





SOMETHING NEW ABOUT THE AURORA. 


To say that attempts have long and often been made to explain the 
cause of the aurora, is not new; but it will be new to many readers 
to hear that progress has been made in reasoning about this interest- 
ing phenomenon, as well asin the demonstration of facts less difficult 
of proof. According to theorists, the cause was to be found in certain 
effects of refraction, or antagonisms of cloud strata, or the presence of 
metal in a gaseous form in the atmosphere, or to cold, or electricity ; 
while others regarded it as cosmical—belonging toremote space. Among 
so many explanations, which was the’ true one? This was a question 
not easy to decide, and so savans bave gone on experimenting and specu- 
lating with praiseworthy diligence and curiosity, for the one as well as 
t the other is essential to the progress of science, 

Professor de la Rive, of Geneva, is one of the few who have made the 
aurora a special object of stady. Nearly twenty years ago, he suggested 
that to one and the same cause was due the origin of hail, of electricity, 
of the variations of the magnetic needle, and of the aurora; and he pow 
finds himself in a position to state, that the view then put forth has been 
confirmed by all subsequent observations. As chroniclers of the advance 
of science, we think we may worthily offer a brief outline of his theory, 
as developed by him in the Bibliothéque Universelle de Geneve. 

Let us premise that an aurora borealis is always preceded by the forma- 
tion of a sort of vaporous veil on the horizon, which rises slowly to a 
height of from four to ten degrees. Presently, that portion of the sky 
which is in the magnetic meridian of the place of observation, begins to 
darken with a browning hue passing into violet, and embracing the seg- 
ment ofa circle. The edge of this segment is bordered by a luminous 
are of brilliant white light, that sometimes quivers and @ances, and ap- 
pears in a strange kind of effervescence for hours together. A play of 
colours, through every tint, from the darkest to the lightest, with bewil- 
dering rapidity, long streamers flash upwards to the zenith, and a sea of 
flame, traversed by dark rays, floodsthe northernsky. Then at that spot 
to which the magnetic needle points, the rays curve together, and form 
what is called the crown of the aurora. This result is, however, rare : 
when it does take place, it always announces the conclusion of the pheno- 
menon. The vivid colours and undulations disappear, and soon nothing 
but a few pale ashen gray clouds are seen in the heavens. 

These appearances, which are familiar to many persons, are attended 
by certain remarkable phenomena: a crepitating noise, for example, not 
unlike the rapid flutter of a distant sail, which has been popularly de- 
scribed as the noise made by the petticoats of the merry dancers; and 
this sound is accompanied by a sulphurous odour. Positive electricity, 
too, has at such times been found in the air ; the direction of the magnetic 
needle undergoes perturbations more or less intense, and so unfailingly, 
that M. Arago, when pursuing his researches in the lower vaults of the 
observatory at Paris, could always announce the appearance of the auro- 
ra in our hemisphere from the movements of his needles. During an 
aurora in November, 1848, the instruments of the electric telegraph be- 
tween Florence and Pisa were as strongly magnetised as though the bat- 
teries—which was not the case--had been in action. The compasses of 
ships at sea have been at times so disturbed by the aurora, that the ves- 
sels steered a false route; and the error was only detected after the 
phenomenon passed away. 

We thus see a very intimate relation between the aurora and certain 
magnetic or electrical effects ; and now we may proceed to M. de la Rive’s 
theory. The atmosphere, he says, in its normal state is constantly 
charged with a considerable quantity of positive electricity, which in- 
creases in proportion to the height ; while the earth, on the contrary, is 
charged with negative electricity. Between these two, a process of recom- 
position or neutralisation takes place ; most frequently by the humidity 
of the air; at times, by the fall of rain or snow ; and less frequently by 
thunder-storms and water-spouts, which, in avery energetic form, exhibit 
the tendency of these two accumulated electricities to unite. The winds 
serve also to mingle them, wafting the positive to the negative, and the 
reverse, 

It has been proved that the earth is an almost perfect electric conduc- 
tor, and that it is constantly traversed by electric currents. According 
to M. de la Rive, these currents are produced by the positive electricity of 
the atmosphere which enters the earth at either pole, because those points 
being always covered by condensed vapours, present the best conducting 
medium. This is the normal process for establishing an equilibrium be- 
tween the two electricities ; the intense electrical discharges which take 
place, particularly within the tropics, constitute the variable or accidental 
process. 

It is at the poles that the great electrical discharge takes place. ‘ This 
discharge,” says M. de la Rive, “ when it has a certain degree of inten- 
sity, will be luminous, especially if, as is nearly always the case near the 
poles, and sometimes in the higher regions of the atmosphere, it meet on 
its way with those extremely tenuous frozen particles out of which the 
loftier clouds and mists are formed.’’ Of the existence of these particles, 
and in inconceivable numbers, there is no sort of doubt. In the balloon 


transparent haze, which was alone produced by needles of ice so small as 
to be scarcely visible. Lunar halos, rain and snow, almost invariably 
precede an aurora ; it is to the presence of these needles that the halos 
are due, and the rain and snow to their condensation of aqueous vapours. 
They form also the auroral veil, through which, owing to their tenuity, 
the stars are visible. 

From simultaneous observations made by observers forty or fifty miles 
apart, the parallax of the aurora bas been ascertained, and its height 
above the earth determined. This ranges from six to ten miles ; the 
nomenon, therefore, takes place within the limits of our atmosphere. 
With respect to the auroral arch, there is reason to believe it to be a lu- 
minous ring, with its centre at the north magnetic pole, and cutting the 
magnetic meridians, which converge towards that pole, at right an- 
gles. Hence it is that the apparent summit of the arch always appears 
to be in the magnetic meridian of the place of observation. The arch, 
moreover, is supposed to have a sort of rotary movement from west to 
east, which is precisely what might be predicated from the course of the 
electrical current. , 

The nearer we approach the pole, the more frequent are aurore ; and 
as the appearances take piece in all northerly latitudes, it sometimes 
happens that the observer is surrounded by the auroral matter, escapin 
from the earth, and he then hears the fluttering or rustling noise whi 
has been alluded to. It is only when too distant that the noise is not 
heard. On this point, M. de la Rive speaks positively. He considers the 
cause to be “ the action of a powerful magnetic pole on luminous electric 
jets closely surrounding it ;” and by means of an ingenious apparatus, he 
has succeeded in producing a similar noise with attendant phenomena, 
The sulphurous odour proceeds, as in thunder-storms, from the conversion 
of the oxygen of the air into ozone, by the passage of electric discharges. 
Like the noise, however, the odour can only be percived by an observer 
situated in the midst of the auroral matter. 

It is well known, that in some of our arctic expeditions which might be 
considered most favourably situated for observation, no movement of the 
magnetic needle has been seen to accompany the aurora. The reason is, 
as M. de la Rive explains, that those high latitudes are inside the circle 
described by the aurora around the magnetic pole, and are not under the 
influence of the electric currents which circulate outside of it, but neither 
below nor above, as demonstrated by observation. 

The aurora is of daily occurrence, and sometimes actually takes place 
while the sun shines ; but it isof very variable intensity. May, June, and 
July are the months of fewest appearances; March, Septem r, and Oc- 
tober of the most ; the latter because the aurora are strongest at the equi- 
noxes, especially the autumnal. The number actually observed in a year 
varies from 200 to 300, 

A striking fact remains to be noticed ; it isone that appears completely 
to identify the aurora with other electrical phenomena ; the aurora light 
is not polarised, neither is there any trace of polarisation in the light ob- 
tained from electricity by artificial means. No better proof of the iden- 
tity of the two classes of phenomena could perhaps be furnished. 

We have mentioned an ingenious apparatus contrived by M. de la Rive. 
With this, he brings his theory to the test of experiment, and, as we be- 
lieve, makes out his case. It consists ofa glass globe, in which is inserted 
an isolated bar of soft iron, bearing a copper ring, which communicates 
by a wire with the conductor of an electrical machine. On exhausting 
the air within the globe, and exciting the electricity, all the luminous 
ens of the natural aurora are produced around the ring and the 

ar. 





BON GAULTIER. 


The ballads of Bon Gaultier, ‘have recently sprung into a popularity 
which they did not enjoy when they first made their appearance in Tait’s 
Magazine, some eight or ten years ago. They owe this partly to the 
extremely clever and humorous illustrations of Doyle, partly also to the 
interest which has recently been excited about Professor Ayton and his 
writings, but chiefly to the genuine merits of the ballads themselves. 

The ballads are, however, the work of several hands. Of the selection 
published by Orr and Co. containing fifty-three pieces, thirty-two were 
written by Professor Ayton, and these are by far the cleverest in the 
book ; sixteen were contributed by Mr. Theodore Martin, a barrister, the 
husband of Helen Faucitt ; four were the joint production of these two 
writers ; and one, entitled The Death of ‘Space, was the production of 
Mr. John Leech, the caricaturist. 

It is not saying too much to aver, that the parodies and jeux d’esprit, 

of which the ballads mainly consist, are by far the best things of their 
kind that have appeared since the publication of the Rejected Addresses, 
by the Brothers Smith. The imitation given in the style of Tennyson, 
Bulwer, and Macaulay, are quite inimitable. 
Any one who takes the trouble to look over an old file of Tait’s Ma- 
gazine, will find that Bon Gaultier was a very frequent contributor to 
that puDlication, between the years 1841 and 1845. The first articles 
which appeared, were a series of clever caricatures of modern novelists— 
that upon Harrison Ainsworth’s Thieves’ Literature, then very much in 
vogue, was very piquant. The Death of Duval, written by Mr. Martin, 
originally appeared in that article: as also did The Confession, The 
Nutty Blowen, The Faker’s New Toast, by Nimming Ned, and other 
ballads written in a lower style, full of thieves’ Latin, but which have 
not (excepting only The Death of Duval), been republished in the recent 
collection. Here are a few stanzas from The Faker’s New Toast :— 


Come, all ye jolly covies, vot faking do admire, 
And pledge them British authors who to our line aspire ; 
Who, if they were not gemmen born, like us had kicked at trade, 
And every von had turned him out a genuine fancy blade, 
And a trump. 


’Tis them’s the boys as knows the vorld, "tis them as knows mankind, 
And would have picked his pocket too, if Fortune (vot is blind) 
Had not, to spite their genius, stuck them in a false position, 
Vere they can only write about, not execute their mission, 
Like a tramp. 
* * * » * 
Tis ye as sets the fashion now ; Jack Sheppard is the go, 
And every word of Niz my Dolls the finest ladies know ; 
And ven a man his fortin ‘d make, vy, vot d’ye think his vay? 
He does vot ve vere used to do—he goes to Botany Bay, 
Like a trump. 


Then fill you glasses, jolly pals, vy should they be neglected 

As doe#their best to he®wate the line as ve’s selected ? 

To them as makes the cracksman’s life the subject of their story, 

To Ainsworth, and to Bullvig, and to ®eynolds be the glory, 

Jolly trumps! 

The December number of Tait for 1841 contains a review of an ima- 
ginary annual, The Topaz for 1842, which contains many “ palpable 
hits.” Of the ten pieces given in this review, only three are reproduced 
in the edited collection,-- The Cadi’s Daughter, The Sonnet to Britain, 
and The Broken Pitcher, from the Spanish. Some clever caricatures of 
Thieves’ Literature, both prose and verse, are also given. There isa 
very smart piece of versification entitled Evening, by Sir E. L. Cheveley, 
a most ludicrous mixture of romance and common-place, which ought 
certainly not to be omitted in the next edition of Bon Gaultier. It is 
too long for extract here, but we give a portion of a prose tale from the 
imaginary Topaz, entitled The Flying Dutchman, a Tale of the Sea, 
by Thomas Pierce Pewk, Captain of the barque Swiftsure, Union Canal. 
The prose of Bon Gaultier, it will be seen, is as good as his verse :— 
“ We were in the midst of the storm-tossed Atlantic. A heavy simoom, 
blowjng N.E. by S. brought in the huge tropical billows mast-high from 
the Gulf of Labrador, and awoke old ocean, roaring in its fury, from its 
unfathomable depths. No moon was visible among the hurricane rack of 
the sky—even the pole-star, sole magnet of the mariner’s path, was buried 
in the murky obscurity of the tempest ; nor was it possible to see which 
way the ship was steering, except by the long track of livid flame which 
followed in the wake of the bow, or when, at times, some huge leviathan 
leapt up from the water beside us, and descending with the vehemence of 
a rock hurled from heaven, drove up a shower of aquatic splinters, like 
a burst of liquid lava from the sea. All the sails which usually decorated 
the majestic masts of H.M.S, Syncope (a real seventy-nine of the old Tra- 
falgar build, teak-built, and copper fastened), were reefed tightly up, 
with the exception of the mainsail, the spritsail, the mizen-boom sail, and 
a few others of minor consequence. Everything was cleared away, hal- 
yards, hencoop, and binnacle, had been taken down below, to prevent ac- 
cidents ; and the whole of the crew, along with the marines and boarders, 
piped to their hammocks, No one remained upon deck except the steers- 
man, as usual lashed to the helm ; Josh. Junk, the first bos’un ; and the 
author of this narrative, who was then a midshipman on board the vessel, 
commanded by his uncle, Commodore Sir Peregrine Pendant. . 
“«Skewer my timbers!’ exclaimed Mr. Junk, staggering from one side 
of the deck to the other, as an enormous wave struck us on the leeside, 
and very nearly unshipped the capstan. ‘Skewer my timbers, if this 
a’n’t enough to put an admiral’s pipe out! Why, Master Tom, d’ye see, 








ascent of Barral and Bixio at Paris, in 1850, the aéronauts found them- 
selves on a sudden, although the sky was cloudless, in the midst of a thin 


it’s growing altogether more and more darkerer ; and if it a’n’t clearer 
by twelve bells, we'll be obligated to drop anchor, which a’n’t by no 
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means easant, with a heavy swell like this, running at nineteen knots 
an ally the middle of the wide Atlantic. How’s her head, boy? 

“ ¢ North by south it is, sir,’ replied the steersman. 

“Keep her seven points more to the west, you lubber! Always get 
an offing, when there’s a wet sheet and a flowing sea. That’s right, Jem! 
Hold her hard abaft, and she’ll go slick before the wind, like a hot knife 
through a pound of butter. Halloo, Master Tom, are you holding on by | 
the seat-railings already—you a’n’t sick, are you? Shall I tell the ste- 
ward to fetch a basin ?” . 

“No, no, Josh.,’ I replied, ‘ *tis nothing—-merely a temporary qualm. 
But tell me—do you really apprehend any danger? If so, would it not 
be pradent to call up the commodore, and hang out the dead-lights?” 

“* Why, Master Tom,’ replied the bos’un, turning his quid, ‘ them ere’s 
kevestions as I can’t answer. ‘Cos, first—there’s no knowing what dan- 
ger is till it comes; secondly, it’s as much as my place is worth to disturb 
old Fire-and-Faggots—axing your pardon for the liberty~—afore he’s 
finished his grog with the mates below ; and, thirdly, it’s no use hanging 
out the dead-lights, ’cos we’re entirely out of oil.’ r 

“Gracious heavens!’ cried I, ‘and suppose any other ship should be 
in the same latitude?’ t 

“¢Then,’ said the bos’un, with all imaginable coolness, ‘I reckon it 
would be a case of bump. Oak varsus teak, as the law-wers say, and 
Davy Jones take the weakest.—But hitch my trousers! what’s that’ 

“As the non-commissioned officer spoke, a bright flash was seen to the 
seaward immediately a-head of our vessel. It was too bright, too in- 
tense to from any meteoric phenomena, such as sometimes are 
witnessed in those tropical climates, and the sullen report which immedi- 
ately followed, indicated too clearly that it proceeded from some vessel 
in the vicinity. ' 

“<A first-rater, by jingo!’ said Mr. Junk, and in distress. Hold my 
telescope, Master Tom, till F go below and turn out the watch,"——but 
that instant his course was arrested. 

“ Scarce a second had elapsed after the sound of the discharge rever- 
beFated through our rigging, when, only a haweer’s distance from our 
bowsprit, a phosphoric light seemed to rise from the bosom of the shadowy 
deep. It hung upon the hull, the binnacle, the masts, the yards of a pro- 
aiglous ship, pierced apparently for three tiers of guns, which, with every 

set, bore down direct upon us. One moment more, and collision was 
inevitable, but Junk, with prodigious presence of mind, sprang to the 
helm, snatched the wheel from the hands of the petrified steersman, and 
luffed with almost supernatural force. Like a well-trained courser who 
obeys the rein, our noble ship instantly yielded to the impulse, and bore 
up a-lee, whilst the stranger came hissing up, and shot past us so close, 
at I could distinctly mark each lineament of the pale countenances of 
the crew as they stood clustered upon the rigging, and even read, so 
owerful was that strange, mysterious light, the words painted within 
er sides,—‘ Those who go abaft the Binnacle pay Cabin fare!’ On, on 
she drove,—a lambent coruscation, cleaving the black billows of the At- 
lantic main, about to vanish amidst the deep darkness of the night. 

“That was a near shave, anyhow,’ said Mr. Junk, relinquishing the 
wheel, ‘but we must know something more of that saucy clipper,’ and 
catching up a speaking-trumpet, he hailed,— 

“<¢Sh P, ahoy ! 

“¢ Ship yourself!’ was the response. 

“¢ What’s your name?’ 

“*What’s yours ?” 

“« Syncope,—Britannic Majesty’s seventy-nine,—for Trinidad.’ 

os a Sraw,—merchant-ship, for Rotterdam,’ 

“* What cargo?’ 

““* Soap!’ was the reply. ‘How are you off for it? Ha! ha!’ 

“ A peal of diabolic laughter rolled across the deep, mingled with the 
rushing of the waves and the whistling of the winds. Another flash,— 
another report,—and the meteor light sunk as noiselessly as it had arisen 
into the bosom of the watery surge. At that moment the moon burst out 

from behind a cloud, clear and queenlike, illuminating the ocean for 
miles. We rushed to the stern and looked back. In vain! no vestige of 
a ship was there,—we were alone upon the warring waters! 

“ «By the Lord Harry!’ said the bos’un, dropping the trumpet,— as 
sure as my name’s Josh. Junk, that ’ere was the Flying Dutchman.” 

= * * * * 


“That night we were swamped at sea!” 
A number of prose articles were contributed by both Professor Ayton 
and Mr. Martin to Tait’s Magazine in 1842 and 1843, in imitation of 
modern romances—such as The Intense or Murderous Sentimental, The 
Cockney Nautical, The Domestic Classical. There is also a clever ar- 
ticle, entitled, Duggins’s Impression of America, which seems chiefly to 
have had a reference to Dickens’s then recent tour. The review by Bon 
Gaultier, of The Poets of the Day; edited by David Twaddel, Esq., is a 
jeu d’esprit, full of quotations from imaginaiy poems, most of which 
prove to have been furnished by Professor Ayton. Of these, The astern 
Serenade, The Lay of the Levite, To a Forget-me-not, and The Young 
Stockbroker’s Bride, are given in the published collection ; but several 
uite as good are omitted, as, for instance, the Sonnet on the Armorial 
earings of the Twaddels of Glenswipes, evidently Ayton’s; and The 
Maltreated One, by Miss Jane Diedabs, probably by Martin. 
It was whispered about in Edinburgh at the time of the Queen’s visit 
there in 1842, when she entered the good city from Granton Pier so early 
in the morning, and the Lord Provost and bailies had not time to eat 
their “ rizzer’d haddies” at breakfast, and don their robes of office, to go 
forth and meet her Majesty, so that she drove on to Holyrood without 
the ordinary civic recognition,—it was whispered about then, that the 
famous,ballad which was written and everywhere sung on the occasion, 
even before her Majesty herself, was the composition of Professor Ayton ; 
and there is nothing in the Bon Gaultier collection superior to it, as re- 
i appropriate drollery and genuine Scotch humour. It runs to the 
of Johnnie Cope :— 
Hey, Jamie Forrest,* are ye waukin yet? 
Or are your bailies snorin’ yet ? 
If ye are waukin’ I would wit, 
Ye’d hae a merry, merry, mornin’. 
The frigate guns they loud did roar, 
But louder did the bailies snore, 
An’ thought it was an unco bore 
To rise up in the mornin’. 
Hey, Jamie, &. &. 
The Lays of Loyalty, by eminent Hands, are a series of loyal songsin 
German, by Ubland ; in French, by Victor Hugo and Beranger ; followed 
by three Cockney ovations. The German and French songs are equal to 
anything that Father Prout heg done in the same line ; but they are only 
as yet to be met with in Tait, not having been included in the Bon Gaul- 
tier collection. 
the scenery and highland dancing at Jaymouth Castle, is worthy of an 
illustration by Doyle :— 
HIGHLAND MUSINGS. 
And them is forests, and them ’ere is “ills, 
And that’s a lock,t—oh my! and that’s a cliff; 
And them’s the places where they ’as the stills, 
And makes the whisky so uncommon stiff ; 
And them’s the deer, them hanimals one seeses 
All running up,and down among the treeses ! 


Oh, goodness gracious! If I ever see 
The like of that! _ And all that ere is ’eather ; 
There's more, oh, crikey! such a quantity, 
Than all Blackheath and ’ampstead put together. 
And in among the trees I can diskiver 
A water-fall, a-falling in the river. t 


Well, Richmond ‘ill no doubt’s uncommon ueat, 
And ‘ighgate ’ill’s a most romantic spot, 

The Thames at Vindsor, too, is really sweet, 
And eel-pie island where the eels is got, 

Vite Condick gardens is not much amiss ; 

But lauk! they're nuffin as compared to this. 


And bless my heart, why, wot a lot of ’ 

With tartan petticoats about their no 
It’s really quite indelicate. But then 

There's no accounting for some people’s tastes. 
See, how the wretches whirl! That Highland fling, 
Upon my life’s a most unproper thing. 


I really can't stand looking at it lo: ’ 
It’s naughtier than the fio era ry deal, 

They come it strong there. Here they come ’t much stronger. 
It’s really quite uncommon what I feel. 

Such things is not for tender nerves, that’s clear : 

So down I'll go, and have a glass of beer. ; 


Several of the best of Bon Gaultier’s ballads appeared in the article 


in the same magazine, in December, 1842, entitled, Cracknels | place :— 
Sor Christmas. Among these were The Biter Bit, The law o the Love. 4 
torn (originally entitled The Jilted Gent), and The Knight and the 


these stanzas :— , 


The following description, by a Royal Waiting-maid, of 


Taylzeowe’s Daughter. The Lay of the Love-lorn is a capital imita- 
tion of Tennyson’s style in his ballad of Locksley Hall. There are four 
other ballads given in this article which have been omitted from the col- 
lected edition. Of these, Isaac Tomkin’s Child seems to us well worthy 
of preservation—it is so comically Tennysonian. Take, for instance, 


Lovely, airy, fairy creature, 
Life is in thy every feature, 
To and fro tor ever flitting, 
Never standing, never sitting 
Three whole minutes in a place, 
Keeping up an idle chase, — 4 ’ 
Jumping, stumping, thumping, squalling, 
Over chairs and sofas sprawling, 
Making such a din and pother, 

Lobbies, rooms, and garrets througb,— 
Sweetest, fleetest, has your motieer, 

Tell me, any more of you‘ 


All thy artifices simple . 
That thy cheeks so chubby dimple, 
All thy sly coquetting airs, 
Wheedling from me nuts and pears, 
To prophetic eyes discover 
How thoul't rule thy future lover, 
Make him madly near thee linger, 
Turn him round thy little finger ; 
And thy lips, my little lamb, 
Sweetly pout in mirthful flashes, 
Especially when bread and jam 
ave fringed them with superb moustaches. 


Sunny, funny, Caroline, 
What a merry life is thine! 
Ever eating, day and night, 
With prodigious appetite ; 
, Life, to most so drear and sandy, 
Is to thee all sugar-candy ; 
No perplexing thoughts hast thou, 
Leaving furrows on thy brow. 
Friendships riven and loves untrue, 
Pride and griping lust of Mammon, 
By Philosophy and you 
Are considered merest gammon. 


The reader will see, from this specimen, that Bon Gaultier can paint 
what a fusty old bachelor would call “a young varmint,” with no less 
skill than brilliancy, and that the colours are true to nature. There is 
here less caricature than is usual in his ballads. 
In his Lays of the would-be Laureates, Bon Gaultier gave us some of 
his best imitations,—not mere imitations, however, except in the jingle 
of the verse. The ideas, ludicrous as they were, belonged to himself. To 
say the least, these Lays display extraordinary versatility, as well as re- 
markable descriptive power. The Lay of the Coroner Wakley, who had 
spoken contemptuously of the poetry of Wordsworth in the House of Com- 
mons,—declaring that he could easily write it ‘‘ by the yard,”—his Lay 
is not included in the published collection, nor is it at all equal to those 
given as Tennyson’s, Bulwer’s, and Macaulay’s. The following stanzas 
are from The Coroner’s Coronal :— 


What's a poet? One who writes 
What nobody ever reads ; 

One who raves about moonlights, 
Dicky-birds, and flowery meads ; 

One to whom a pretty woman 

Is a being superhuman— 

A sort of cross-breed, gay and airy, 

’T wixt an angel and a fairy. 
That’s a poet! 

x * * + - 

What’s a laureate? One whose lays 
By a pension are inspired ; 

Who wears a thing call the bays, 
And writes an ede when he’s desired. 

What's an ode? I’m noways clear 

What an ode may be, but hear, e 

Tis some stuff about the Queen ; 

Lorg lines with shorter lines between. 
That’s an ode! 


Poets, laureates, odes and all, 
Are sheer humbug, that’s a fact ; 
Young and aged, great and small, 
All your rhyming birds are crack’d, 


Moore’s Oh! Weep for the Hours is an exquisite piece of writing,—- 
equal to anything of Moore’s own, and that is saying much. It is serious 
and poetic. For the purposes of extract, we prefer the imitation of Ten 
nyson, which begins thus :— 


Who would not be 

The laureate boid, 

With his butt of sherry, 

To keep him merry, 

And nothing to do but to pocket his gold! 
* * * * * . 


— Oh, that would be the life for me, 
With plenty to get, and nothing to do, 
jut to deck a pet poodle with ribbons of blue, 
And whistle all day to the Queen’s cockatoo, 
Dreamingly, dreamingly. 


Then the chamber-maids, that clean the rooms, 

Would come to the windows, and rest on their brooms, 

With their saucy caps, and their crispéd hair, 

And they'd toss their caps in the fragrant air, 

And say to each other—* Just look down there, 

At the nice young man, so tidy and small, 

Who is paid for writing on nothing at all, 
Handsomely, handsomely !”” 


They would pelt me with matches and cheap pastilles, 
And crumpled up balls of the royal bilis ; 
Giggling and laughing, and screaming with fun, 
As they'd see me start, with a leap and a run, 
From the broad of my back to the points of my toes, 
When a pellet of paper hit my nose. 

Sneezingly, sneezingly. 


Then I'd fling them bunches of garden flowers, 
And hyacinths plucked from the castle bowers ; 
And I'd challenge them all to come down to me, 
And I'd kiss them all, till they kissed me, 
Laughingly, laughingly. 
By the way of contrast to the Lays of Tennyson, Moore, and Macaulay 
a Scotch poet, Sandy Rodger, offers his Lay, entitled ’m yer Man, which 
ende thus :-- 
Ou, then, they may mak me the Laurat, 
There’s nane halt sae gude as mysel, 
I'll screech a’ the day like a parrot, 
An’ hammer oot odes by the ell ! 
But losh, to toom wine. by the bicker 
Wad mak me ene e | husky, 
Sae maybe they'll alter the liquor. 
An’ gie me a hogshead o’ whusky. 


proved his power in the heroic ballad measure. 
which would well bear republication. 


of Ayton’s or Macaulay’s ballads. 


like. 


therefore we give two specimens :—- 


A SERIOUS FOOTMAN. 
Wants a place, a lad, who's seen 
_ Pious life at brother Teazle’s, 
Used to cleaning boots, and been 
Touched with grace and had the meazles. 


Take me: I am young and bonnie ; 
e Maids like me are worth the winning ; 
Comfort’s more my wish than money, 





The imitation of Macaulay’s ballad, descriptive of the triumph of Words- 
worth in the competition for the Laureateship, is splendidly done ; but 
Professor Ayton has, in his Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, sufliciently 


In another article in Tait, Bon Gaultier gives a series of admirable 
translations from the Latin poems and lyrics of the Roman Catullus, 
These remind us of Moore in the 
felicity of their diction and in the graceful turn of the thoughts expressed bs 
in them. The translation of 4tys is peculiarly fine,—equal to the bes, 


Puffs and Poetry was another of Bon Gaultier’s quizzical articles, 
Here he enters the lists with Robins, and turns off a succession of puffs in 
the oo manner on Pale Ale, Tariff Beef, Chicory, Razors, and such 

ost of these are given in the collected edition, to which we refer 
the reader. But here is a style of advertisement which Bon Gaultier re- 
commends, very brief aud quotable, and which to many may be new, and Vi. 


And here is a specimen advertisement of a maid-servant wanting a 


The famous ballad, in imitation of an ancient Scottish ballad, entitled 


The Queen in France, originally appeared in an article in Tait, entitled 
Young Scotland, or an Evening at Treport. This comical ballad turns 
upon an entertainment given by Louis Philippe to our gracious Queen 
when she visited him at the Chateau d’Eu. 
the supposed favourite ish of the French is frog-pies—Scottice, puddock- 
pies; and Victoria (so"At least the balladist aseumes), though most willing 
to do justice to the hospitality of the French monarch, nevertheless dis- 
cussed the said “ puddocks,” not willingly, bat by mere constraint of po- 
liteness. During the royal entertainment “ the dourest prince,” who was 
an admiral, boasted of the navy of France-—De Joinville is of course, the 


t will be understood that 


‘dourest prince :” : 
Then up raise the young French lord 


In wrath and hie disdain— 
‘Oh ye may sit, and ye may eat 
Your puddock-pies alane ! 


“* But where I in my ain gude ship 
And sailing in the wind, 

And did I meet wi’ auld Napier, 
I'd tell him o° my mind.” 


O then the Queen leuch loud and lang, 
And her colour went and came ; 

“ Gin ye meet wi’ Charlie on the sea, 
Ye’d wish yersell at hame !” 


And aye they birlit at the wine, 
And drank right merrilie, 

Till the auld cock crawed in the castle yard, 
And the abbey bell struck three. 


The Queen she gaed until her bed, 
And Prince Albert likewise ; 
And the last word that gay ladie said, 
Was, “QO! thae puddock pies!” 
When leaving the chateau on her return to England Louis Philippe 
pressed her Majesty to return; but Bon Gaultier thus records her Majes- 
ty’s reply :— 
It’s | would blythely come, my lord, 
To see ye in the spring ; 
It’s I would blythely venture back, 
But for ae little thing. 


It is na that the winds are rude, 
Or that the waters rise ; 

But I love the roasted beef at hame, 
And no thae puddock pies !” 


The same article contains tworeally magnificent poems, entitled Young 
England's Prophecy and The War Chant of Young Scotland; why 
were they not included in the collected edition? The latter is warlike 
and anti-unionist, but intensely national, and g splendid chant ; the 
former is a fine poem, and well deserves reprinting. 
The remaining ballads of Bon Gaultier originally appeared in succeed- 
ing articles in the same magazine. The article entitled My W1fe’s Album, 
which appeared in January 1844, contained a number of ballad caricatures, 
all of which appear in the collected edition, with the exception of one en- 
titled The Wight Watch, one of the oddest of the batch. Others speeneet 
in a series of articles entitled Bon Gaultier and his Friends, in the style 
of the octes <mbrosiane of Blackwood. Only a few of these have been 
republished in the volume before us ; though several of them are fuller of 
genuine poetry than any of those that have been selected ; we allude es- 
pecially to one entitled The Scottish Christmas, to another Scotch song 
worthy of Motherwell, and to The Invitation of the Tavern Dancin 
Girl, from Virgil, a delicious picture. We trust that these really poeti- 
cal ballads wfll yet be given in a separate volume. The test of selection 
seems to have been the humour of the pieces, which we regret, as they do 
not do half justice to the great meritsof Bon Gaultier. Take the follow- 
ing sonnet as an example :— 
BEAUTY AND LOVE. 

If to be all that tuneful men have sung, 

Of beauty that hath charmed the world away, 

Of tresses, where the amorous winds do play, 
Curling full sighingly their folds among ; 
Of lips, whereon the sweets of Hybla hung ; 

Of cheeks, where by the rose the lily lay ; 

Of radiant brows, and eyes serenely gay, 
Proud of the joyous witchery they flung : 
If to be all another’s, mind and heart, 

To nothing see, save by that other’s eyes ; 
To have no thought, but she is there, a part ; 
No hope, no joy, but with her image dies : 

If this be beauty, and true love decreed, 

Then do I love, and thou art fair indeed. 


No donbt the The Fight with the Snapping Turtle, or the American 
Saint George, is much more “ taking’’ than poetry of this sort, and like- 
ly to command a better sale, in these days of “Comic Grammars” and 
Funny Primers. The Fight referred to is a most ludicrous affair, as are 
also The Death of Jabez Dollar, and The Alabama Duel, in which 
Yankee exaggeration and desperadoism are cleverly and laughably, yet 
terribly portrayed. The humour of Bon Gaultier often hovers on the 
borders of tragedy ; but this, we suppose, makesit all the more piquant. 
Perhaps the best of all the ballads in the humorous Bon Gaultier style is 
that entitled The Massacre of the Macpherson, from the Gaelic, 80 
humorously illustrated by Doyle. It is a poem that could only have been 
written in one of those choice moments of sublime and audacious extra- 
vagance with which genias is sometimes, too rarely, blessed ; and which 
are utterly denied to respectable dulness. Here is the poem, with which 
we conclude our notice of the Bon Gqultier Ballads :— 


1, 


Fhairshon swore a feud 
Against the clan M‘Tavish ; 
Marched into their land 
To murder and to rafish ; 
« For he did resolve 
To extirpate the vipers, 
With four and twenty men 
And five-and-thirty pipers. 


Il. 


But when he had gone 

Half-way down Strath Canaan, 
Of his fighting tail 

Just three were remainin’. 
They were all he had, 

To back him in ta battle ; 
All the rest had gone 

Of to drive ta cattle. 


Ill. 


** Fery coot !’”’ cried Fhairshon, 
** So my clan disgraced is ; 
Lads we'll need to fight 
Pefore we touch the peasties. 
Here’s Mhic-Mac-Methusaleh 
Coming wi’ his fassals, 
Gillies seventy-three, 
And sixty Dhuiné wassails ! ° 
Iv. 
** Coot tay to you, Sir ; 
Are not you ta Fhairshon ? 
Was you coming here * 
To visit any person ? 
You are a plackguard, Sir! 
It is now six hundred 
Coot long years, and more, 
Since my glen was plundered.” 


‘“‘ Fat is tat you say? 
Dare you cock your peaver ? 
I will teach you, Sir, 
Fat is coot pehaviour ! 
You shall not exist 
For another day more ; 
I will shoot you, Sir, 
Or stap you with my claymore,” 


‘*T am fery glad 
To learn what you mention, 
Since I can prevent 
Any such intention.” 
So Mic-Mac-Methusaleh 
Gave some warlike howls, 
Trew his skean-dhu, 
And stuck it-in his powels. 


Vil. 


In this fery way 
Tied ta faliant Fhairshon, 
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A superior person. 
Fhairshon had a son 

Who married Noah's daughter, 
And nearty spoiled ta Fic 

By trinking up ta water. 

vii. 

Which he would have dene, 

I at least believe it, 
Had ta mixture peen 

Only half Glenlivet. 
This is all my tale ; 

Sirs, I hope ’tis new t’ ye! 
Here’s your fery good healths, 

And tamn ta whusky tuty! 

Since the publication of these ballads in Tait’s Magazine, Professor 
Ayton, who contributed the best of them, bas become favourably known to 
the reading public by his spirited Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, which 
have received a high meed of praise from the reviewers. He has also be- 
come known to a London audience through the eloquent course of lec- 
tures which he delivered last year on songs and ballad poetry. For some 
years, he has been a principal contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine, 
where he seems to have worthily succeeded his late father-in-law, the 
recently deceased Professor Wilson. His humorous tale of How we got 
up the Glenmutchkin Railway, which appeared in Blackwood during the 
railway mania, caused immense amusement at the time ; and it reminds 
as of many of his previous prose sketches in Tait, above referred to. Al- 
though educated as an advocate,and a standing wit in the Parliament House 
at Bdinburgh, he does not pratise much, but is mainly occupied in liter- 

pursuits, and in lecturing from the chair of Literature and Belles 
Lettres in the University of Edinburg, which he so worthily fills. As he 
is a comparatively young man, we shall doubtless hear more of him.. 





WOLF NURSES IN INDIA. 


Stories of wild animals that have acted the part of nurses toward in- 
fants accidentally or purposely exposed, are to be met with in every part 
of the world, and among races of the most widely distinct character. It 
was a favourite legendary origin for a great hero, the founder of a nation 
or of anempire. The stag, the bear, the dog, and many others figure in 
these traditions ; but of all the wolf is the most remarkable and the most 
frequently to be met with. What truth there may be in the old story of 
Romulus we shall not attempt to decide. Some reality, however, under- 
lies the wildest fictions ; and we have at this moment before us a very in- 
teresting account of observations made in Northern India, which may be 
worth the consideration of some future Niebuhr or Arnold. They were 
conducted by a distinguished Indian officer, whose name, were we at lib- 
erty to mention it, would be an ample guarantee for their truth and ac- 
euracy—one, too, who had possessed unusual opportunities for obtaining 
information from the wilder and less known parts of the country. In the 
following notice we shall use his pamphlet* largely and without scruple, 
since, from its having been published in a provincial town, it has scarcely 
attracted the notice its very curious subject deserves. 

The wolf in India is looked upon, as it formerly was in Northern Europe, 
asasacred animal. Almost all Hindoos have a superstitious dread of de- 
stroying or even of injuring it; and the village community within the 
boundary of whose lands a drop of wolf's blood has fallen, believes itself 
doomed to destruction. The natural consequence is, that in the districts 
least frequented by Europeans, these animais are very numerous and de- 
structive, and great numbors of children are constantly carried off by 
them. Only one class of the population, the very lowest, leading a vag- 
rant life, and bivouacking in the jungles, will attempt to kill or catch 
them. Even these, however, although they have no superstitious fear of 
the wolf, and are always found to be well acquainted with its usual dens 
and haunts, very seldom attempt its capture.—in all probability from the 
profit they make of the gold and silver bracelets and necklaces worn by 
children whom the wolves have carried to their dens, and whose remains 
are left at the entrance. In all parts of India, it appears, numbers of 
children are daily murdered for the sake of these dangerous ornaments. 

The wolf, however, is sometimes kinder than man. In the neighbour- 
hood of Sultanpoor, and among the ravines that intersect the banks of the 
Goomtee river, this animal abounds: and our first instance of a “ wolf 
nurse’’ occurs in that district. A trooper, passing along the river bank 
near Chandour, saw a large female wolf leave her den, followed by three 
whelps and a little boy. The boy went on all-fours, apparently on the 
best possible terms with his fierce companions, and the wolf protected him 
with as much care as if he had been one of her own whelps. All went 
down to the river and drank, without noticing the trooper, who as they 
were about to tarn back, pushed on in order to cut off and secure the boy. 
Bat the ground was uneven, and his horse could not overtake them. All 
re-entered the den ; and the trooper then assembled some people from 
Chandour, with pickaxes, who dug into the den for about six or eight feet, 
when the old wolf bolted, followed by her three cubs and the boy. The 
trooper, accompanied by the fleetest young men of the party, mounted and 
pursued ; and having at last headed them, he turned the whelps and boy 
(who ran quite fast) back upon the men on foot. They secured the boy 
and allowed the others to escape. 

The boy thus taken was apparently about nine or ten years old, and 
had all the habits of a wild animal. On his way to Chandour he strug- 
gled hard to rush into every hole or denhe passed. The sight of a grown 
up person alarmed him, and he tried to steal away; but he rushed ata 
child with a fierce snarl, like that of a dog, and tried to bite it. Cooked 
meat he would not eat, but he seized raw food with eagerness, putting it 
on the ground under hie hands, and devouring it with evident pleasure. 
He growled angrily if any one approached him whilst eating, but made 
no objection to a dog’s coming near and sharing his food. The trooper 
left him in charge of the Rajah of Hasunpvor, who saw the boy immedi- 
ately after he was taken, Very soon afterwards he was sent, by the Ra- 
jah’s order, to Captain Nicholetg’s, at Sultanpoor ; for although his parents 
are said to have recognised him when first captured, they abandoned him 
oa finding that he displayed more of the wolf's than of human nature. 

He lived in the charge of Captain Nicholett’s servants nearly three 
years ; very inoffensive, except when teased, but still a complete animal. 
Hecould never be induced to keep on any kind of clothing, even in the 
coldest weather ; and on one occasion tore to pieces a quilt, stuffed with 
cotton, and ate a portion of it, cotton and all, every day, with his bread. 
When his food was placed at a distance from him, he ran to it on all fours 
like a wolf ; and it was only on rare occasions that he walked upright. 
Human beings he always shunned, and never willingly remained near 
them. On the other hand, he seemed fond of dogs and of jackals, and 

indeed all animals, and readily allowed them to feed with him. He was 
never known to laugh or smile, and was never heard to speak till within 
& few minutes of his death, when he put his hands to his head, and said it 
ached, and asked for water, which he drank, and died. Possibly, had this 
boy lived, he might gradually have been brought to exbibit more intellect 
and intelligence ; but almost every instance seems to prove how complete- 
ly the human nature is supplanted by the brutal. The next is still from 
the neighbourhood of the Goomtee. In March, 1843, a cultivator who 
lived at Chupra, about twenty miles east of Sultanpoor, went to cut his 
stop of wheat and pulse, taking with him his wife, and a son about three 
= old, who had only lately recovered from a severe scald on the left 
hee. As the father was reaping, a wolf suddenly rushed upon the boy, 
Caught him up and made off with him towards the ravines. The people of 
the village ran to the aid of the parents, but they soon lost sight of the 
wolf and his prey. 
te out six years afterwards, as two Sipahees from Singramow, about 
~ miles from Chupra, were watching for bogs, on the border of the jun- 
Sle, which extended down to the Khobae rivulet, they saw three wolf cubs 
ot & boy come from the jungle, and go down to drink at the stream ; all 
Foy then ran towards a den in the ravines. The Sipahees followed, but 
= cubs had already entered, and the boy was half way in, when one of 
pr men caught him by the hind leg, and drew him back. He was very 
eau and savage, bit at the men, and seizing in his teeth the barrel of 
ee Aap guns, shook it fiercely. The Sipahees, however, secured him, 
ons s tm home, and kept him for twenty days, during which he would 
is pe oe but raw flesh, and was fed accordingly with hares and birds. 

. rs ors then found it difficult to provide him with sufficient food, and 
the oh im to the bazaar, in the village of Koeleepoor, to be supported by 
y wee people of the place, till he might be recognised and claimed 
pread parents. One market day a man from the village of Chupra hap- 

i. 00 See him in the bazaar, and on his return described him to bis 
Reighbours. The cultivator, the father of the boy, was dead, but his widow 
a ‘ng for a minute description of the boy, found that he had the mark of 

pra hee ah eee and three marks of the teeth of an animal on each 
with to he ‘Sate, Nemeee, Gal Ben be her lost child, she went forth- 
ed a third on his thigh, with which her boy — 
heme ee ang breton pot where he still remains, but,as in the 
’ cems to have all but disappeared. The 
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front of his knees and elbows had become hardened, from his going on all 
fours with the wolves, and although he wanders about the village during 
the day, he always steals back to the jungle at nightfall. He is unable 
to speak, nor can he articulate any sounddistinctly. In drinking, he dips 
his face into the water, but does not lap it up, like a wolf. He still pre- 
fers raw flesh, and when a bullock dies and the skin is removed, he attacks 
and eats the body, in company with the village dogs. 

Passing by a number of similar stories, we come to one which is in many 
respects the most remarkable. About seven years since, a trooper, in at- 
tendance upon Rajah Hurdut Singh, of Bondee, on the left bank of the 
Ghagra river, in thé district of Babraetch, in passing near a small stream, 
saw there two wolf cubs and a boy, drinking. He managed to seize the 
boy, who seemed to be about ten years oid, but was so wild and fierce that 
be tore the trooper’s clothes and bit him severely in several places. The 
Rajab at first had him tied up in his artillery gun-shed, and fed him with 
raw meat, but he was afterwards allowed to wander freely about the Bon- 
dee bazaar. He there one day ran off with a joint of meat froma butcher's 
shop, and another of the bazaar keepers let fly an arrow at him, which 
penetrated his thigh. A lad, named Janoo, servant of a Cashmere mer- 
chant, then at Bondee, took compassion on the poor boy, extracted the 
arrow from his thigh, and prepared a bed for him under a mango tree, 
where he himself lodged. Here he kept him fastened to a tent-pin. Up 
to this time he would eat nothing but raw flesh, but Janoo gradually 
brought him to eat balls of rice and pulse, 

In about six weeks after he had been tied up under the tree, after much 
rubbing of his joints with oil, he was made to stand and walk upright. 
Hitherto he had gone on all-fours. In about four months he began to un- 
derstand and obey signs. In this manner he was taught to prepare the 
hookah, put lighted charcoal on the tobacco, and bring it to Janoo, or to 
whomsoever he pointed out. He was never heard, however, to utter 
more than one articulate sound. This was “ Aboodeea,” the name of the 
little daughter of a Cashmere mimic, or player, who had once treated 
him with kindness. The odour from his y was very offensive ; and 


Janoo had him rubbed with mustard-seed soaked in water, in the hope of 


removing it. This was done for some months during which he was still 
fed on rice and flour ; but the odour did not leave him. 

One night, while the boy was lying under the mango-tree, Janoo saw 
two wolves creep stealthily towards him; and after smelling him, they 
touched him, and he got up. Instead, however of being frightened, the 
boy put his hands upon their heads, and they began to play with him, ca- 
pering about him, whilst he threw straw and leaves at them. Janoo tried 
to drive them off, but could not ; and becoming much alarmed he called 
to the sentry over the guns, and told him that the wolves were going to 
eat the boy. He replied, “Come away and leave him, or they will eat 
you also;” but when Janoo saw them begin to play together, his fears 
subsided, and he continued to watch them quietly. At last he succeeded 
in driving them off; but the following night three wolves came—and a 
few nights after, foar—which returned several times. Janoo thought that 
the two which first came must have been the cubs with which the boy was 
found, and that they would have seized him had they not recognised him 
by the smell. They licked his,face with their tongues as he put his hands 
on their heads. 

When Janoo’s master returned to Lucknow, he was, after some diffi- 
culty, persuaded to allow Janoo to take the boy with him. Accordingly, 
Janoo led him along by a string tied to his arm, and put a bundle of 
elothes on his head. Whenever they passed a jungle, the boy would 
throw down his bundle, and make desperate attempts to escape. When 
beaten he raised his hands in supplication, took up his bundle, and went 
on ; but the sight of the next jungle produced the same excitement. A 
short time after his return to Lucknow, Janoo was sent away by his mas- 
ters for a day or two, and found on his return that the boy had disappear- 
ed. He could never be found again. 

About two months after the boy had gone, a woman of the weaver caste 
came to Lucknow, with a letter from the Rajah of Bonde, stating that 
her son, when four years old, had, five or six years before, been carried off 
by a wolf; and from the description given of the boy whom Janoo had 
taken away with him, she thought he must be the same. She described 
marks corresponding. with those on Janoo’s boy; but although she re- 


mained some considerable time at Lucknow, no traces could be found of 


the boy ; and at last she returned to Bondee. Ail these circumstances 
were procured by the writer of the pamphlet from Sanaollah, Janoo’s 
master, and from Janoo himself, both of whom declared them to be strictly 
true. The boy must have been with the wolf six or seven years, during 
which she must have had several litters of whelps. 

It is remarkable that no well authenticated instance has been found of a 
full grown man who had been nurtured ina wolf’sden. The writer of the 
pamphlet mentions an old man at Lucknow, who was found when a lad in 
the Oude Tarae, by the hut of an old hermit who had died there. He is 
supposed to have been taken from wolves by this hermit, and is still called 
the wild man of the woods.” ‘ He was one day,’ says the writer, “sent 
to me at my request, and I talked with him. His features indicate him 
to be of the Tharoa tribe, who are found only in this forest. I asked him 
whether he had any recollection of ever having been with wolves? He 
said, “ The wolf died long before the old hermit.’’ I do not feel at all 
sure, however, that he ever lived with wolves.’ In another instance, a 
lad came into the town of Hasanpoor, “ who had evidently been brought 
up by wolves.” He was apparently about twelve years old, was very 
dark, and had, at first, short hair all over his body, which gradually dis- 
appeared as he became accustomed to eat salt with his food. He never 
spoke, but was made to understand signs well. It is not known what 
eventua!ly became of him. 


These are doubtful cakes ; but in the former instances there seems no 


room for questioning the facts. Our readers, however, must judge for 
themselves. 
full of interesting suggestions, that we hardly think they will quarrel with 
us for bringing it thus briefly under their notice. 





Lmperial Parliance nt. 
ONAUTHORIZED NEGOTIATIONS. 
House of Lords, Tuesday, May 9. 


Lord CAMPBELL moved the second reading of the Unauthorized Ne- 
gotiations Bill, which proposed to extend the criminal law, and to subject 
persons guilty of the practices set forth in the bill to the penalties of a 
misdemeanour. The measure, he said, was based on the acknowledged 
principle of the law of nations, that official intercourse between States 
could only be carried on by the Governments of those States, or by Min- 
In Eng- 
land the departure from this principle had been considered as a branch of 
In America its violation was punished much in 
the way proposed by the present bill, except that the penalties were more 
In the United States, in the year 1799, a certain doctor had been 
detected in intrigues with the French Government on matters of State af- 
fecting the common interest of the two countries, and the act in question 
had passed the Legislature with the sanction of Jefferson and Adams. Simi- 
lar attempts at international interference had at various times been made 
in England and had escaped punishment, and very recently a deputation 
the Emperor 
It was to restrain such unau- 
thorized interference that he, as head of the common law of the country, 
brought forward this measure, which he hoped their lordships would allow 


isters and agents duly authorized to conduct such negotiations, 
the Royal prerogative. 


severe. 


of undoubted loyalty had proceeded to Russia to confer wi 
Nicholas on matters of grave importance. 


to be read a second time. 


Lord LYNDHURST, in a speech of considerable length, pointed out 
various objections to the bill, and thought the recent journey of the depu- 
tation from the Society of Friends to St. Petersburg, who had gained 
nothing but ridicule for their pains, ought not to be treated in so serious 


a way. 


bill, 


The Earl of ABERDEEN.—I have so great a respect for the noble and 
learned lord who has laid this bill on the table that I should be most un- 


willing to vote against the second reading. But I think he must concede 


that objections so weighty and so numerous have been stated against the 
measure, that it is quite impossible it should pass, without very great and 
extensive alterations at least. The noble and learned lord opposite has 
suggested that the bill should be read a second time, and then referred to 
a select committee with the view of effecting those alterations. 

Lord LYNDHURST.--I beg the noble earl’s pardon. That was the 
suggestion of the noble and learned lord (Campbell) himself, and it was 
not for me to decide upon it. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN.—-I beg the noble lord and learned lord’s par- 
don. I should be exceedingly unwilling, from the respect I bear the noble 
and learned lord, to object to that course, bat [ do think that the objections 
taken are such that it would be very difficult to remove them even by the 
process of a select committee. If my noble and learned friend perseveres 
in wishing the bill to be read a secoud time, on the clear understanding 
that those alterations, so extensive and fandamental, | may say, may be 
effected, I shall not oppose the second reading. But if I might venture, 


At all events, the subject appeared to us so curious and so 


_After several noble Lords had spoken in terms generally adverse to the 


without offence or presumption, hambly to recommend my noble and 
learned friend, I should say that the prospect is so small of effecting the 
object he has in view that I should venture to recommend him not to per- 


severe with his bill. 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE thought it would be better to with- 
draw the bill, for which his noble and learned friend had laid no 
tion whatever by the recital of any case of grievance. 

Lord BROUGHAM was under the impression that many of their lord- 
ships had not attended to the provisions of this bill. (Hear, hear.) Com- 
munications with a potentate, such as the conference of his 
learned friend with the Pope, did not come under the operation of the 


E 


measure. It was only when persons professed to represent persons or 
bodies of persons in this commer that they came under the provisions ef 
the bill. He would recommend his noble and learned friend to take inte 


consideration the various difficulties that had been stated. He was quite 
certain that very considerable changes must be made in it ; for example, 
it would be necessary to provide that the owners of property should net 
be liable on account of representations té foreign Governments relative to 
property. The joint owners of a vessel, for example, which might be seized 
by the act of a foreign Government, ought not to be prevented trom 

any representations tosuch Government. It might be said that they mig 
write home and obtain the signature of the Secretary of State, but valua- 
ble time would be lost by such a delay. He thought it an objection to the 
license to be given by the Foreign tary that it committed the Go 
vernment to the very matter in discussion. The consequence would be 
that 99 cases out of 100 the Secretary of State would refuse to interfere. 
At the next stage his noble and learned friend might be able to suggest 
remedies for these difficulties. With respect to the objections urged by the 
noble earl (Shaftesbury), he was one of those who would rather see re 
sentations upon so delicate and exciting a matter as religion in the hands 
of the Government than in the hands of individuals. 

Lord CAMPBELL agreed with his noble and learned friend that several 
noble lords who had spoken on the subject of this bill had not very studi- 
ously considered the phrases in which it was couched. The principle of 
the bill was to prevent unauthorised communications between English 
subjects, who pretended to represent the English nation, ora portion of it, 
with foreign Governments, respecting political and national affairs. He 
wished to go no further than this, and, if this principle were not carried 
out in the bill, he was perfectly willing to agree to any alterations. The 
conference which he bad had with a foreign potentate was ectly in- 
nocent. His noble friend was right in saying that he had a long con- 
ference with his}Holiness the Pope. He did discuss with the Pope a number 
of political topics, and he most certainly hoped with some success, because 
he had convinced the Pope that he had been misinformed respecting what 
were called the “Godless colleges ;” and that the Government had most 
anxiously provided in them for the integrity of the Roman Catholic faith, 
and for the morals and creed of the Roman Catholic pupils who were 
taught there. Some good had arisen from that interview, but was that an 
interference with the Government? Did he goto Rome as a deputation 
from persons in England? No; he went as a simple individual—as an 
English traveller; nor was there a line or a word in the bili that had « 
tendency to check such communications. A case such as that of the 
seizure of a vessel would not come under the bill, because that was not a 
“ national affair.” In the United States’ law there was a provision whieh 
he intended to follow, that the bill should not extend to the private com- 
cerns of the citizens of the United States. This bill would be substan- 
tially the same as the United States’ law, both in title and in matter, 
and by a small alteration might be reduced to that to which his noble and 
learned friend (Lord Lyndhurst) agreed. Their lordships had heard of 
the right which all individuals were said to have to interfere with the 
national affairs of another country, and to represent any number of per- 
sons in this country in deputations, relative to the treatment by a foreign 
Government of its own subjects. He was alarmed when he heard such 
doctrines of interference laid down, because he thought they hada = 
dangerous tendency to disturb the peace of the world. He hoped the 
lordships would agree to read the bill a second time, with the understand- 
ing that it should be so reformed as to obviate the objections which had 
been urged against it. He trusted their lordships would decline to sa: 
that nothing should be done to put a stop to the unauthorised communi- 
cations complained of, and he hoped the bill would not share the fate of 
many which had been introduced this year. 

The House was then cleared for a division, but no division took place. 
The bill was read a second time, upon the understanding that it be refer- 
red to a select committee. 





FURTHER PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE, UNDER DIFFICULTIES ; 


THE ADVENTURES OF 4 GENTLEMAN FROM LONDON, WHO FREA. 
AMONGST THIEVES AT GALLIPOLI. 


The life of an “ Own Correspondent” is not all couleur de rese here. 
He is not always living in a fine chamber, well ventilated through the 
floor and walls, with extended views of the country through the holes im 
the roof slopes. He bas not always a breakfast of nice brown bread and 
goat’s milk, and of strong eggs, to be had after a little forage through 
the town, and a few struggles in languages with the merchants, nor does 
he feast sumptuously every day on ethereal beef and ration biscuit, washk- 
ed down with raki. I will just relate, in the simplest possible language, 
what happened last Palm Sunday to a special correspondent on the waters 
of Gallipoli. 

The Golden Fleece disembarked her cargo of troops on the previous 
Saturday, but the individual in question had not succeeded in routing an 
old Greek woman, five children, and an army of hens and very bellicose 
geese out of his chambers in time to occupy them, and for that and other 
reasons, some of them connected with a regard to his personal comfi 
he slept on board of the vessel. It was a wise man who first propoun 
the axiom that you should never sleep on board a ship when you can 
any possibility repose on shore. KEspecially true is it in these latitudes.— 
After midnight, a violent gale of wind arose from the north, and the Golder 
Fleece dragged her anchor, and ran down some miles from her moor 
till she brought up at a considerable distance below Gallipoli, on 
Asiatic side of the Dardanelles. Her Captain, who had received orders 
from the General to return to Malta early in the morning, burned with 
all the ardor of a marine commander to make a speedy voyage. At § 
o’clock A.M., therefore, when our special correspondent, who had been 
promised a boat to shore, came on deck, he was informed that the orders 
were that he was to be left on board the nearest vessel, as it would take a 
long time to send a boat to Gallipoli in the violent head wind and hi 
sea prevailing at the time. It was not an agreeable announcement— 
morning was bitterly cold, a strong breeze from the north tore up the sur- 
face of the Dardanelles in sheets of foam, and the heavy gray sky gave ne 
promise of lull or sunshine. The white minarets of Gallipoli stood out far 
away behind the steamer against a mass of dark clouds ; the shores on 
each side of the Straits presented a line of foam ; and in the roadstead 
were only a few small brigs and schooners riding heavily, and plunging 
their bows into the waves till the spray rose in sheets over the deck. 
Close in shore and all snug were the French men-of-war, but they were 
two or more miles away under the shelter of Gallipoli. The “ nearest 
vessel” happened to be a stout brig, painted a blueish gray with gilt 
streak, which lay within a couple of hundred yards of the Golden Fleece. 
The boat of the steamer had some difficulty in getting up to the ladder 
from under the counter, so strong were wind and sea, but at last her crew 
of lads got her up, and the correspondent and his baggage, were embarked 
in her. , 

A few minutes brought them alongside the brig—not a soul was to be 
seen. About six feet above the water, and as many from the top of her 
bulwarks, hung @ crazy old boat over the side, and as soon as they had 
managed to get under her the men hoisted the correspondent’s bag 
into this boat ; be contrived to get in after them by watching the rise of 
the sea, and the jolly-boat, or whatever she was, made way to return to 
the Golden Fleece. As the brig’s boat held a good deal of water, the 
correspondent busied himself in arranging his property on the thwarts, 
and then applied himself to the task of climbing up from the boat into 
the vessel. The instant he laid hold of the rope to do so, it came slack 
into his hand—it had been loosed on deck—-and at the same moment a 
villanous face was thrust over the side of the brig, the hideous mouth of 
which said" We Greek! No Inglis! You go way! We inquarantin!” 
The correspondent called out to the officer in charge of the boat of the 
Golden Fleece, which was struggling against the headwind near the brig, 
and told him what the man said. He heard, and said be would tell the 
captain—bis men gave way, and as he watched their progress the corree- 
pondent was the cynosure of the neighbouring eyes of some half dozen of 
| the most ill-looking dogs that ever came from the Morea, who peered at 
| him malignantly as he stood shivering in the cold and spray, in the open 

boat, suspended ’twixt sky and water, over the ship’s side, and pitching 
and tossing as she planget to her anchors. He watched the boat moat 
anxiously, and saw her pul! under the stern of the Go/den Fleece after &® 
| tough row ; then came a delay full of suspense to the correspondent, and 
| judge his feelings, when he saw the tackles lowered and the boat hoisted 
| away up to the davits! Still he could not think that any persons of or 
dinary feeling or humanity would leave a fellow creature ia such a pre - 
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dieamen effort, and the correspondent expected every instant 
te see aeete toad away and a good stout boat’s crew come to take 
him off. r shifting of the vessel as she rolled in the seaway hid the 
Gelden Fleece at times from his sight, and each time that she was 
lost to view he imagined her hands busied in pulling a boat to aid him, 
but the next lurch showed her —_ her boats hanging from the davits, 

ed only in preparing for sea. 

enon roy 4 at ae boat hoisted up and the signals of the cor- 
respondent disregarded, they became very insulting, putting out their 
tongues, poiating to the sea, and “ making believe” they would tilt their 
boat into it, and at last, finding they were not minded in the smallest 
degree, they pulled in all the loose ropes and disappeared. This looked 
very ugly; the cold was intense—the sea water drenching—and so the 
correspondent, albeit rather stout, shinned up the davit tackle and got on 
the bulwark. He was stopped there, however, by a sailor in fur cap and 
sheepskin jacket, who plainly intimated he would not let him on board. 
As the fellow evidently relied on the assistance of six or seven others who 
were crouching about the deck, having been roused up, most likely, when 
the boat came alongside, the correspondent saw that force would not 
avail—his pistols, indeed, were, as they generally are when wanted, in 
an obscure recess of some unknown portmanteau. It would never do to 
stand swaying to and fro in the cold on the top of a narrow bulwark. If 
Demosthenes, speaking very bad Italian, could have been urged to extra- 
eloquence by such circumstances, he might have emulated the 
erations addressed to his countrymen on the present occasion by the luck- 
less and shivering Briton. They were deaf to them all, however; but 
one practical ruffian at last asked “ Kew-antey volete daree ?”’ and the 
tender of a Napoleon for the privilege of leapiag on the deck made in re- 
ply was accepted, after a delay of some minutes, which seemed hours to 
the sufferer. The money was given and the donor leaped down on deck, 
but it was only to find himself in greater danger, or at least in a more 
threatening position, for the Greeks thronged round him, and with the 
most murderous , intended for civil smiles, pressed lovingly around 
his pockets and felt the contents as well as they could by furtive passes, 
inviting him at the same time to descend by a hole in the deck down into 
their agreeable sa/on under the forecastle. As there could be but little 
doubt of the interested nature of their hospitality, these offers were firm] 
rejected, and the unfortunate “ party” proceeded to make a last appeal to 
the Golden Fleece, by climbing up on the bowsprit as well as he could in 
his famished and half-frozen state, and waving his handkerchief to the 
crew. The signal could be and no doubt was distinctly seen, but no no- 
tice was taken of it. All the time the unfortunate was displaying the 
little square of white cambric, the Greeks were clustered at the foremast 
watching whether a boat would be sent off or not. At length a volume 
of spray flashed up from the stern of the Golden Fleece—it was the first 
turn of her screw—another and another followed, and the steamer, gather- 
ing way, shot athwart the bows of the brig, and made right down the 
Dardanelles for the sea. The Greeks muttered to each other, and one 
“fellow, with a very significant sneer, pointing to the vessel as she rapidly 
incteased her distance, said: “No mind, John—come down—we good 
men! Bono! Bono!” Asan illustration of the goodness of his men, the 
correspondent observed, however, that some of his compatriots were pay- 
ing their addresses to a deal case which he had taken from the vessel full 
of things that could not be had at Gallipoli, and, as the top was frail, 
there could be no doubt of their success. Pillage looked badly, for no 
one can say where it ends, once begun ; and so the proprietor descended 
from his elevated position on the bowsprit, and redoubled his entreaties 
for a boat to the shore. The Greeks shook their heads, and grumbled and 
uated angrily, getting closer around him, till at last one very ill-look- 
f dog, coming close up alongside, laid hold of the black leather case of 
the racing (spy) glass, which hung by a strap over the shoulder of their 
unwelcome ns 1d evidently thinking that it contained arms. The cor- 
respondent, excited by the conversation he was carrying on with another 
of the crew, and indignant at such an outrage, shoved off the fellow with 
a thrast of his elbow, and, as the vessel gave a little heel over at the same 
time, sent him reeling up against the bulwark. He thrust his hand into 
his gash, and, catchiag hold of his knife, made a rush at the Englishman, 
swearing horribly as he did so, but one of bis companions caught him by 


the wrist. As there was an evident disposition to take his part among | 95 


the majority of the crew, and as the incident had produced a general and 
very disagreeable sensation among the seven or eight ruffians around him, 
our correspondent prepared for the worst. 

It suddenly occurred to him that it did not seem as if any man of a 
superior class who could command such a vessel was among the men, and 
he passed quickly through the crew, and walking aft with an eye well 
over his shoulder made for the cabin. The crew followed, but as soon as 
he gained the companion, he dived below, and was greeted by the sight of 
the oaptain fast asleep in his berth. As he tried to explain to him the 
object and reason of his unceremonious intrusion ia his Italian, the 
correspondent was interrupted by the captain saying, in very fair verna- 
cular but little marked by a foreign accent, ‘“‘ Speak English, I understand 
better.” He flew into a violent rage on being told the cause of the intru- 
sion—said he was going to sea in half an ‘hour—that he had been driven 
from Constantinople without papers by the help of the English and French, 
and might be seized as a pirate by any ship of war—that the English had 
ruined him and his men, had helped the Turks to murder them and op- 
press them, and yet called themselves Christians; that he would give no 
boat to the shore—had no boat to give, even if disposed to do so, and that 
the Englishman might get out of the ship his own way as he contrived to 
get into it, adding that if he (the captain) was an Englisliman he would 
sooner die a hundred deaths, or drown in the sea, than board a Greek ves- 
sel or ask aid from a Greek sailor. The prospect of being carried out to 
sea and knocked on the head en route to some classically barbarous ‘hole 
was now very painfully suggested. A few turns of the windlass, the gas- 
kets cast off the foretopsail, and the brig would have flown down the bois- 
terous Dardanelles like an arrow. Who could prevent it? Who could 
even tell what had become of the hapless Briton whom the captain of the 
steamer had sent on board a vessel anchored in the Dardanelles at half- 
past 5 o’clock one spring morning, in half a gale of wind? There was no 
eye but one to behold any tragedy that might have been enacted on the 
deck of that lonely brig, and it might have been perpetrated with the 
greatest impunity, for no human hand was near to stay it. 

As the captain had positively refused to have anything to do with the 
Englishman, and had gone so far in his rage as to spit on the deck and 
trample on it, when, in reply to questions, he said he had been in,England, 
“Oh! too often! too often!’ there was evidently nothing for it but to 
‘‘ await the course of events.” The crew held a consultation among them- 
selves, and one of their number came aft to the captain and had an angry 
discussion with him. A steamer visible through the haze running down 
from the Sea of Marmora towards Gallipoli, was frequently pointed to, 
and reference was also made again and again to the ships closer in to the 
town by both captain and sailor, while the crew seemed to watch the re- 
sult with much interest, The Englishman had not lost sight of the fact 
that some bottles of his sherry had disappeared from the case, and had 
evidently been drunk by the crew, and there is no doubt but that he too 
evinced a good deal of anxiety as to the dialogue, in which both actors toss- 
ed about their arms, rolled their eyes, and stamped their feet like mad- 
men. As he was craning his neck to listen, the captain roared out, “Go 
forward there! What for you listen to me, eh?”’? This was too much, and 
so the correspondent, taking advantage of their evident dread of the 
steamers ahead, said, ‘ Come, come, my good man, keep a civil tongue 
in your head ; remember there are English ships at anchor near’’ (there 
was not one), “and that there are English soldiers on shore, and if you 
insult me it will be the saddest day you ever knew.” The steamer from 
the Bosphorus was all this time coming down closer, and may be sup- 
posed to have entered into the calculations of these worthies, who were 
evidently influenced besides by the threat implied in our friend’s speech, 
and by the quiet way in which he took a seat on the deck under the lee of 
the bulwark. The captain and the delegate walked forward to the men, 
and away went eyes, and feet, and arms again. At length the captain re- 

turned, and said, that though he felt very much the affront of being 
boarded in that way without his consent by an Englishman, he had pre- 
vailed on his men to try and take me in the boat, which was small and 
bad for such a sea, to an Italian brigantine which lay anchored to leeward, 
and, though he would not touch a penny of money belonging to such a 
people, his men were poor and had no choice but to go, if they were well 
paid. The Eoglishman said he would give a Napoleon for the service (he 
would gladly have given 10 if put to it at the time), and the Greek seem- 
ed to consider it liberal. 

a fresh “ row” with the men, some of whom absolutely refused 
to go with the boat, the captain succeeded in persuading four of them to 
go over the side; the Englishman followed with a heart full of thankful- 
ness, though the boat was indeed small and bad and the sea ran high, and 
after a hard struggle the crew pulled clear of the bows and were battling 
with the full force of the short thick waves that broke on all sides. It 
was a fight for life, but anything was better than the brig and the prowl- 
ing pirates on board her. Many times the men were about to give up 
and return to their ship, but the loss of the Napoleon and the fear of the 
shore deterred them, and after tumbling and plunging about for a much 
longer time than was pleasant, the boat ran uader the stern of the Italian 





brigantine, La Minerva, of Genoa. The captain, seeing a boat put off 
from the Greek, manned by four very unprepossessing-looking people (I 
don’t know what the fifth, who A, A the stern of the wretched craft, 
drenched to the skin, cold, and hungry, looked like), became reasonably 
frightened, and shrieked frantically over the taffrail, “ Che mandate? 
Che volete; Signori?”’ The principal signor was too much occupied with 
the desire to get on board to reply ; a rope hung over the side, and, seiz- 
ing hold of it as the boat rose on a wave, the correspondent, regardless 
of barked shins, swung himself off from her, and with desperate energy 
struggled up the side till he stood breathless and exhausted before the 
frightened master and his astonished crew. A few words set all to rights. 
The good Italian received the stranger with open arms, and saw that in- 
stant steps were taken to secure his luggage from the boat. His boat, he 
said, would not live in such a sea, and indeed he had given the Greeks 
over several times, though conscious they were especially protected in a 
certain quarter, when he saw them descend into the trough of the 8€8 ; 
but, though he was only waiting for the breeze to moderate a little in or- 
der to weigh anchor and sail for Genoa, he would remain there till the 
sea went down, and till a shore boat came off. He was very indignant, 
though not surprised, when he learned the way in which the Greeks had 
acted, and, taking down his glass, they made out the name on her side, in 
gilt letters—blank something “ Vicolaus.” ; : 
As they were looking, the Greek loosed his topsails, and, gathering 
way like a bird, flew lightly down the Dardanelles, and was out of sight, 
round a point of land, in a few minutes. Heaven help the stranger who 
may ever fall into their hands, out of range of eye or in blue water! In 
the course of the morning the wind abated and the sea went down, the 
boat was manned with six stout Genoese, and the Englishman and good 
Captain Ogile parted on the deck of the Minerva as only old friends 
sever, and it was with a thankful heart the correspondent scrambled up 
on the crazy planks of the beach of Gallipoli, and sought the shelter and 
hospitality of the English commissariat.— Gallipoli letter, April 21 
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DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR ROWS. 
No 1. Ax Insvttep Frencu Consut.—The Worth Star brings a pleth- 


Y | orice budget. Our columns swell with a satiety of news from all quarters 


of her importation. The most engrossing matter—the one to which page 
after page of the San Francisco papers is surrendered—is the trial of the 
Mexican Consul Senior Del Valle, at that port for breach of the neutrality 
laws, in having enlisted a number of French and Germans to serve in the 
Mexican army. Thejtrial resulted in a verdict of guilty. Senorde Valle 
was admitted to bail in the sum of $10,000. M. Dillon, the French Con- 
sul, was needed as a witness in course of the trial, and was invited to at- 
tend for the purpose. Under a treaty stipulation, a Consul of France is 
at option to accept or decline an invitation to go into Court. Mr. Dillon 
declined. But his presence being deemed necessary, an attachment was 
afterwards issued, and he was taken into Court by the United States Mar- 
shal. On this, he struck his Consular flag, and awaits orders from his Em- 
peror, before hoisting it again. In a letter to the French Consul at Guay. 
mas dating back of his arrest, Mr. Dillon explains his connexion with the 
whole matter. He says that the Mexican Government had authorized 
Sefior Del Valle to offer all Frenchmen who should detach themselves 
from M. De Raousset’s expedition, a free passage to Guaymas, with the 
same rank in the Mexican army that they had held in the French. Of 
such, 450 accepted the proposition, and took passage on board the English 
ship Challenge, chartered for that purpose by Senor Del Valle. Their 
purpose, he says, was peaceful. They went seeking labour for a subsis- 
tence, not revolution nor war. On the other hand, there arg many sus- 
picious facts recorded in this matter. It is said that Raousset first char- 
tered the Challenge, and only transferred her to other hands when his con- 
nection became dangerous. When the news of the revolt in Guerrero 
arrived, the Challenge Expedition suddenly revived. It looked as if 
there might have been a design to get these “ peaceful,” soldiering fortune 
hunters off in time to assist Alvarez. Then suddenly they are under the 
protection of Consul Del Valle, endorsed by Consul Dillon. But, explain 
the matter of the Challenge as we may, here is a pretty little row for Na- 
poleon to amuse himself with on our Territory.—.V. Y. Daily Times, May 


No. 2. A BELLIGERENT U.S. Envoy.—The news from San Juan de Nicara- 
gua, or Greytown, brought by the Vorthern Light, will be read with great 
interest. The facts as they are stated are briefly that the authorities of San 
Juan sought to arrest, on a charge of murder, Capt. Smith, the command- 
er of one of the river steamers belonging to the Transit Company. Mr. 
Borland, the U.S. Envoy to Central America, happened to be present, and 
interfered to prevent the arrest, going so far as to take a rifle and threaten 
to shoot any man who should attempt to enforce it. The ground on which 
he did so was that the authorities of that place have no right to arrest an 
American citizen for any offense whatever. Subsequently he went ashore, 
when the same authorities undertook to arrest him, but refrained on his 
warning them of the consequences that might ensue upon an outrage of 
the sort against a person clothed with his diplomatic character and privil- 
eges ; however, he was in some sort kept shut up in the house of the U.S. 
Commercial Agent at San Juan till morning, when he took a boat and 
went on board the Worthern Light unmolested. But this did not end the 
proceedings ; for on the representation of the Commercial Agent and the 
Agent of the Transit Company that the persons and property of Ameri- 
can citizens were not safe in the town, Mr. Borland organized a corps of 
50 volunteers to act as a guard for them, and keep the towns-people and 
police from doing them harm, until the Government at Washington can 
send thither a man-of-war for their protection. 

As to the merits of this controversy it is of course tmpossible to judge 
positively upon an ez parte statement like that of the Americans 
alone. What the people of San Juan have tu say on the question we do 
not know, nor are we able to decide how just was the charge of murder 
on which they sought to arrest Capt. Smith, nor how far, supposing the 
charge to be true, the act was properly under their jurisdiction. These 
questions all have an important bearing upon the case, and we wait for 
their solution. It remains also to be explained to what extent this diffi- 
culty is connected with the old quarrel of the town with the Transit 
 paeddl quarrel which has once before taken a vessel of war to the 
por ° 

It is greatly to be desired that some arrangement should be made by 
which the municipality of San Juan should be recognized and assume a 
legal existence, as far as the United States and its citizens are concerned. 
England has recognised it, but owing to the dispute whether that part of 
the coast belongs to Nicaragua or Mosquito, the Uuited States have not. 
And yet, as a general thing, it is beyond dispute that the authorities of the 
place have administered its affairs in a very respectable, orderly and law- 
ful way. But owing to the anomalous character of the jurisdiction, we 
find Mr. Borland virtually asserting the doctrine that no matter what 
crimes an American citizen may commit on its soil, he cannot be brought 
to answer for them. This is a state of things which ought not to continue. 
—M. Y. Tribune, May 26. 
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TARIFF AT THE SypENHAM CrysTaL Patace.—Tke tariff of admission- 
prices has been officially announced. The startling cheapness of a shil- 
ling admission is included in the programme ; although the report, out- 
heroding Herod, that this sum was to include the journey to and fro proves 
incorrect. The two charges are throughout kept distinct ; but tickets will 
be obtainable at the London Bridge station, franking the visitor to the 
trains as well as the building, for 2s. 6d. by fiast-class, 2s. by second, and 
ls. 6d. by third. A single season-ticket is to cost two guineas, or, includ- 
ing the railway-fare, four. Besides this, there will be the new feature of 
family season-tickets, ranging from £3 16s. for two persons to £15 15s. for 
ten ; charges which are about doubled in each instance in case the con- 
veyance is to be included. Furthermore, the Saturdays will be crown 
days and the Fridays haif-crowr days; the remaining four working days 
being for the shilling visitors. The building opens at nine o’clock on the 
Monday. at twelve on the Friday and Saturday, and at ten on the other 
three days. The Sunday remains a dies non. 


PRestice OF Srectaces.—I descended to the Kulbait river, on my 
route back to Dorjiling, visiting my very hospitable tippling friend the 
Kajee of Lingeham on the way down. He humbly begged me to get him 
a pair of spectacles, for no other object than to look wise, as he had the 
eyes ofa bawk. He told me that mine drew down universal respect in 
Sikkim. and that I had been drawn with them on in the temple at Chan- 
gachelling, and that a pair would not only wonderfully become him, but 
afford him the most pleasing recollections of myself. Happily, I had the 
means of gratifying him, and have sinse been told that he wears them on 
state occasions.— Hooker’s Himalayan Journals. 


THE Winow’s Erratom.—A printer’s widow in Germany, while a new 
edition of the Bible was printing at her house, one night took an oppor- 
tunity of going into the office to alter that sentence of subjection to her 
husband, pronounced upon Eve in Genesis iii. 16. She took out the two 
first letters of the word Herr, and substituted Na in their place, thus alter- 
ing the sentence from, “ and he shall be thy Lord’ (Herr), to, “and he 





shall be thy Fool” (Varr). It is said her life = for this intentional er- 
ratum, and that some secreted copies of this edition have been bought ap 
at enormous prices.— Curiosities of Literature, 


More Frre-Warter.—A curious experiment has just been made in the 
basin of the garden of the Palais Royal. A glass globe containing a cer- 
tain liquid was thrown into the water and then broken by means of a 
stick. The liquid immediately spread over the surface of the water and 
inflamed, and continued to burn with an intense flame for fifty-six seconds, 
throwing out a thick smoke. The basin looked as if it was all on fire, 
This strange result is due to researches which have been for some time 
past making by M. Niepce de Saint-Victor, commandant of the Louvre, 
Gen. Picot, commandant of the Palais-Royal, and M. Fontaine. By the 
mixture of different chemical substances these gentlemen have succeeded 
in composing a liquid, which is not expensive, and which takes fire spen- 
taneously on coming in contact with water, as was proved by the above 
experiment. Another experiment was made some days before on: the 
Seine, near the Pont de Grenelle, and it completely succeeded, notwith- 
standing a high wind and the agitation of the water. On that occasien 
the flame burnt for more than a minute. The importance of such a disce- 
very in the hands of those who attack or defend a place, and particularly in 
a naval combat, may be readily conceived.— Parts letter, May 9—Natien- 
al Intelligencer. 

Coor.—One of the coolest things, diplomatically speaking, that has 
come within our a for many a long day, was played off by Mr. 
Tagliaferro, the Russian Consul here, just before Easter-day. To com- 
memorate the death of our Saviour, the foreign Consuls of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion are accustomed to hoist their flag at half-mast on the 
Thursday preceding, and on Good Friday. 

On this day the custom was observed, as usual, when to the astonish- 
ment of a number of spectators, the consul of the power against whom a 
declaration of war has been issued by the Government, under whose pre- 
tection he lives, had the cool assurance to display the Russian eagle! 
The act was, however, immediately observed, and the Consul ordered not 
only to lower the offensive bunting, but also to remove the arms of his 
protector from the Consulate.— Malia Mai/, April 28. 


Tue “ Farry Queen’—Srrone Lanauace.—We extremely regret to 
learn, that the Government prosecution against the officers and crew of 
this ill-fated Steamer has failed, from some technical informality in 
the proceedings, and the accused parties are therefore now at liberty. 
Such an occurrence is disgraceful to those who conducted those proceed- 
ings ; and the natural tendency of such criminal carelessness and inefi- 
ciency is, to bring the law and the administration of justice into general 
contempt. A more atrocious specimen of dastardly cowardice, base de- 
reliction of duty, and inbuman recklessness, than was displayed in the 
frightful catastrophe of the Fairy Queen, was never heard of in our ex- 
perience ; tbe brutal sacrifice of human life, especially of helpless females, 
demanded condign retribution ; and we are assured, that the indignant 
population of these provinces will unanimously execrate the inexcusable 
official incompetency, which bas enabled the criminals to escape from 
justice.— St. John Chbserver. 


A Critic or tHe “ ATHEN#vUM.’’—Mr, Chorley has caught a baek- 
hander from the Times for his “‘ Musical Reminiscences.” This gentle- 
man is the most finicking, fanciful, capricious, captious of smaller critics. 
Honest, but presuming, as if he were, as J. H. said of another gentleman. 
“The Beadle of Creation,’ he always puts me in mind of Holofernes, the 
schoolmaster, in Love’s Labour Lost. Lately he has suffered severely 
(writes my good gossip A. S.) ; his first play at the Olympic was damned : 
the second only saw two nights. Whereupon Douglas Jerrold said neatly 
yee : The first play was damned : the second wasn’t worth a damn!” 

ader. 


QuvEsTions roR A Depatine Society.—-If a man has a tiger by the tail, 
which will be best for his personal safety—to hold on, or let go? Did the 
snow the other night fall a foot deep, or twelve inches high? 








NIBLO’S GARDEN. 
Saturday, May 27th, 1854. 
The WONDERFUL RAVELS in “ Jocko’’ and “* Medina.” 


Monday, May 20th. 
THE WONDERFUL RAVELS. 
Also will be presented for the first time in New York, the Grand Ballet, entitled 
“ Bella, La Paquerette.”’ 
With New Scenery, Costumes and Stage Appointments, pro@uced under the personal direction ef 
MLLE. YRCA MATHIAS. 


Peors open at 7, to commence at § o’clock. 

Tiekets to all parts of the house, 50 cents. Private Boxes $6. Orchestra Seats, $1. 

Box Office open, for the securing of Private Boxes and Orchestra Seats only, from 8 A.M. to 
2 P.M., and from 3 to 5 P.M. 


THE BRYAN GALLERY 
OF CHRISTIAN ART. 

COLLECTION, THE MOST COMPLETE EVER MADE BY ONE PERSON, OF AU- 
thentie Pictures by Guido de Sienna, (A.D. 1221), Cimabue, Giotto, Memmi, Perugino, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Correggio, Titian, Domenicheno, Salvator Rosa, Valesques, Murille, 
Rubens, Van Dyck. Teniers, Lely, Rembrant, Ostade, Ruyedael, Poussin, Claude Lorraine, Sir 

Joshua Reynolds, Hogarth, West, Grenze, and Horace Vernet. No. 8&3 Broadway. 

Admistion 25 Cents, febll—3m, 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 27, 1854. 


“ Mere destruction without reeult”—yes, that’s the term adopted by 
the Associated Press of this city, in communicating to the American pub- 
lic their view of the recent bombardment of Odessa. This pithy little 
phrase— prefaced by the careless remark that, ‘‘ ag surmised, the affair was 
far from decisive’’—has been generally circulated with the European news 
that came to hand by the Cunard steamer of the 13th inst. Its purport is 
manifest. It is intended to dim any little lustre thut might possibly be 
thrown upon the allied squadrons, for their efficient and at the same time 
humane execution of the work that they had undertaken. A perusal of 
the accounts already published, and of those now added by this arrival, 
will we think induce many a reader to smile, with us, at this amusing in- 
stance of the jealousy of our good contemporaries here. 

Besides, they must needs add, that “ the Russian accounts look as like 
the truth as the British.” ‘We don’t believe that they really think so. 
We don’t believe that they Would compare the “word of a gentleman” 
with that of a French or a British Admiral, when that “ gentleman” is 
the perjured Emperor of all the Russias : nor would they credit the state- 
ments of the “ gentleman’s” gentlemen, when these latter are bis slaves, 
his tools, his toadies. The Russian account of the flag of truce business is 
altogether preposterous, for in its overdrawn plea it violates all probabili- 
ty. Something similar also is the official despatch of the aide-de-camp of 
the Commandant of Odessa, for which we regret that we cannot find a place. 
This funny document bymns deliriously the praises of an Ensign with an 
unpronounceable name, and details sundry eccentric skirmishes between 
“the enemy’s line-of-battle-ships” and General Luders’ country-house. 
Awaiting the publication of Admiral Dundas’s report, we may drop 
Odessa for the present, with one brief remark. Last week, we spoke 
of the affair of the steamer Furious as a petty act, not required 
in order to lead to the attack on Odessa. But it seems from the recent 
telegraphic reports~-to which alone we must trust, in the absence of the 
America’s mails—that our Admiral, in his subsequent “ General Order,” 
had spoken of the bombardment asa retributive measure. Such a term is 
a misnomer, now that war is declared ; and so Lord Malmesbury seems to 
have thought, as we find his Lordship pertinently asking the Duke of 
Newcastle, in the House of Lords, whether there would have been no bom- 
bardment, if there had been no insult tothe flag? The Cabinet Council- 
lor declined to explain the instructions issued by the government. The 
enquiry and the answer may be too trifling for comment, and the peculiar 
wording employed may have been but a literary error in judgment. 
Nevertheless it is not desirable that any suspicion should lurk im the 
public mind, as to the whole-heartedness of our warlike movements. : 

One thing is clear : if Lord Aberdeen won’t carry on the war with vig- 
our, somebody else must be found to doit. The British public has gone 
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atl open eyes ; not under excited feelings about flags and honour, 
— area rhe of circumstances, needless to dwell upon, point- 
2 out to them that the time had come. Nor will they now tolerate any 
jakewarmoess ip the ministry. In proportion to the forbearance, with 
which the Coalition Cabinet has been permitted to take its own course, 
will be their indignation if they ffad their fleets and armies crippled by 

ibitory orders. But surely this is an imaginary danger. 

Tbe most important and the most acceptable news by the latest steamer 
js that an alliance, offensive and defensive, between Sweden and the Weet- 
ern powers, is thought to be on the point of conclusion. Such an event 
would add immensely to the physical and moral force of the Allies, in 
the Baltic and along its sea-board, and might enable them to strike a 
telling blow, through Finland, at their grim and well-armed adversary. 
May the ramour prove correct!—For the rest, almost every country in 
arope and some beyond it figure in received reports, in connection with 
the pending conflict. Thus we read of Austria siding with us decisively, 
after her long hesitation ; of Prussia still divided between the King’s par- 
ty and the Prince Royal’s party, whose respective predilections are no- 
torious ; of Sardinia, Spain, and Portugal being ready to espouse the 
right cause ; of Greece blockaded on her coasts and threatened with an 
armed oceupation, if she persist in fomenting anti-Turkish insurrections ; 
and of Persia even claiming back from the muzzled Bear sorfie of the pro- 
vinces taken from her in otherdays, Wecannot do more than record these 
rumours in the mass ; to speculate on them is entirely beyond our range. 
‘And therefore we may conclude on the whole that the lapse of another 
week has not made us much the wiser, in regard to the contingencies be- 
fore us.—It is certain however that the formation of two French camps is 
ordered, one, of 100,000 men, in the neighbourhood of St. Omer, on the 
Eoglish Channel; the other, near Marseilles, The former is held to indi- 
eate a contemplated land expedition to the Baltic. If Sweden join us, 
each a plan may be essayed. 


Domestic affairs follow their usual course. News is scarce; Parlia- 
mentary debates are dull. Even the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
estimate of ten millions sterling, as the cost of the war for the first vear, 
does not seem to have startled any one. The doubled income tax having 
provided for about one third of this amount, the remainder is to come from 
a re-adjustment (as it is delicately called) of the duties on Malt, Sugar, and 
Whiskey. Monday of last week was appointed for a general discussion 
of these financial arrangements, which we have no doubt will be settled 
to the satisfaction of Mr. Gladstone, despite party and interested opposi- 
tion. We anticipate much more serious debate upon the thousand and 
one questions incidental to the war, that spring up without formal pre- 
paration.—The reader will observe elsewhere an outline of Lord Camp- 
bell’s attempt, by means of an act of Parliament, to curb the propensity 
of individuals and associated bodies to dabble in Foreign Affairs. The 
Quaker tom-foolery with our friend the Czar is the latest case in print: 
But it may be doubted whether the subject be worth legislation ; and so 
the majority of the Peers seemed to think, when they accorded to Lord 
Campbell’s proposal the honour of being smothered under a Select Com- 
mittee. 

The Grape-shot hoax soon exploded in London. Some of our contem- 
poraries here ‘spread themselves” considerably upon it, when first the 
news arrived by the Europa. Our own enforced system of condensation 
limited us to expressing our views, in the heading that we attached toa 
descriptive paragraph. We simply classed the story with the genus Cock- 
and-Bull.—But what a terrible number of hoaxes are flung abroad in these 
days! There, for instance, is that unhappy steam frigate the 4mphion. 
She has been regularly reported ashore, by each arriving mail, since the 
Baltic season partially opened. Her captain and crew are now, alas! pri- 
soners of war: and we look soon to have them marched off, barefoct, to 
Siberia, —By the way, the Czar issaid to have published a schedule of 
treatment and diet, graduated according to the nationality of the fattre 
captives to his spear and hisbow. Poles and Hungarians have, of course, 
an agreeable preference. How many of this particular class of his 
enemies will be taken alive? 








The position of Secretary of State at Washington can scarcely be en- 
vied, about this time. What a succession of perplexities he must have to 
deal with! Ay, and not a succession either ; but a héap of them all upon 
him at once. Let us briefly enumerate a few of them, as the simplest way 
of invoking pity for Mr. Marcy ; nor need we be careful as to the order in 
which they are presented. 

In the first place then—to commence with what particularly interests 
ourselves—there is Lord Elgin, who proceeded to the seat of government 
on Monday, and who is probably pressing upon Mr. Marcy the importance 
ef concluding that famous Reciprocity treaty, of which we have all heard 
80 much and seen so little. There would be no difficulty at all about the 
matter, if Mr. Marcy could secure acccess to the fishing grounds for his 
countrymen, without paying a fair market-price for the privilege. As for 
Lord Elgin consulting the American government (according to the sur- 
mise of the V. ¥. Herald ), on the consolidation of the British Provinces 
or the etablishment of a Vice-Royalty therein, the idea is too prepos 
terous to be entertained. It is of a piece with the latest bit of gossip re- 
*pecting Sir Charles Grey, ex-Governor of Jamaica--quietly on his way 
home through the States--which invested him with diplomatic powers 
for meddling in the Cuban difficulties. Possibly, Lord Elgin may be em- 
powered to touch upon matters of gravity that are not before the world ; 
but the unsettled treaty already alluded to is sufficient to account for his 
Lordship’s presence at Washington. 

To mention the arrival of Senor de Cueto, the newly appointed Minis- 
ter from Spain, who arrived here early in the week by the steamer Wash} 
mgton, is to conjure up the Black Warrior, Mr. Soulé, Africanization of 
Cuba, and a host of correlative topics. There is surely something here 
for the attention of the Secretary of State. 

Then we have projects of annexation from Honduras and other places ; 
® perpetual battery of fillibusterism playing its political artillery, now 
for, now against the Administration; a U.S, minister on his way to Mexi- 
eo with a treaty in his pocket, when no one knows whether his Serené 
Highness, who is to profit by it, is a fugitive or on the steps of a throne; 
another U.S. Minister just returned from a diplomatic foray in Central 
Aweri¢a, who has contrived at bis final point of departure to place him- 
self in a variety of complicated attitudes never handled in any letter of 
instructions, and never assumed by any other Solon, to our knowledge ; 
and also a U.S. Marshal at San Francisco, outraging law and custom in ar- 
Testing a Consul of a friendly State. 

We say nothing of the Nebraska Bill that has made so much noise, and 
Which was passed early in the week by the House of Representatives, after 
a stormy debate and a close vote of 100 to 113, for two reasons. One is, 
that its bearing upon the Administration isa local topic, on which we care 
Rot to touch ; the other, that although the most gloomy anticipations have 
been uttered regarding the consequences of this Southern triumph (as we 
believe it is called), there is a wonderful submissiveness in American po- 
titical minorities, to which we look in this case as the preventive of any 
Special trouble. 

“a to these particular items We add a general supervision of the public 
on of a country such as this, it will readily be conceded that Mr. 
arcy’s office is not a sinecure.—We close this ghost of a memorandum 
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fathom the political mysteries of the U.S. Seeing in print, the other 
day, an article of four colamns, headed “ The Regeneration of Poland,” 
we composed our mind to discuss it, especially as it was in the form of a 
letter addressed by the Polish Exiles in London to the President of this 
Republic. But the opening phrase choked us off. It ran thus: “ Poland, 
every way oppressed as she is, may worthily understand the grandeur 
and bearing of American policy. She does understand them.” Only 
think of it! Overcome either with doubt or envy of this Polish penetration, 
we turned over the leaves of the journal that contained the result, and 
found ourselves still more and more surprised. Thusit was. On Sun- 
day, we were advised that American policy was the immediate annexation 
of Honduras; on Monday, it was the sudden purchase of the whole of 
the Russian possessions on the North West coast of the Pacific ; on Tues- 
day the prevention, “fish or no fish,” of a Vice-Royalty in the British 
Provinces ; on Wednesday, a fresh start in expansion and a move in the 
right spirit in regard to Cuba, Honduras, and Mexico; om Thursday, 
Honduras again, with a squint at the Sandwich Islands; and yesterday, 
the backing up of the Dominicans against the Haytiens, and the subse- 
quent absorption of the whole of St. Domingo. These various projects are 
seasoned throughout with blockades of Cuba, and war with Spain. Now 
all this policy differs so essentially from that laid down by the founders of 
these U. S., that we confess it puzzles us. Wecan’t understand it. The 
Polish exiles only can. 

Mr. Crampton, H.B.M. Envoy to the U.S., gave a splendid entertainment 
at his residence at Georgetown, on Wednesday, the 24th inst., in honour 
of Queen Victoria’s birth-day. It might be ungallant to mention her Ma- 
jesty’s age, but it is generally believed that she first saw the light, A.D. 1819. 








The House of Assembly of New Brunswick has been dissolved.—In No- 
va Scotia, the late elections, caused by the change of Ministry, have all 
resulted favourably to the government We find little or nothing in the 
local journals, on which it would not be superfluous for us to comment. 

At Quebec, a most foolish attempt has been made to get up a Public 
Meeting, for the joint purpose of expressing a loyal sympathy with the 
present hostile attitude of Great Britain, and congratulations to Lord 
Elgin on his return. The absurdity of jumbling-up twodissimilar objects 
was sufficiently manifest in the total failure of the meeting. It was too 
small an affair to merit further notice.—Lord Elgin’s presence at Wash- 
ington is elsewhere touched upon. 





As in duty bound, we have carefully read the one-sided report of the 
trial of Mr. M. F. Ward, to which we alluded last week, as on the point of 
publication. And wecall it one-sided because, whilst the elaborate argu- 
ments of the four leading Counsel engaged on behalf of Mr. Ward accom- 
pany its full report of the evidence, it limits the speeches for the Prosecu- 
tion to the closing address of the Commonwealth Attorney, Mr. Allen, de- 
livered when the eubject was exhausted, and by aspeaker labouring under 
severe indisposition. Such cooking-up was an error in judgment on the 
part of Mr. Ward, who could scarcely expect the omission to pass unnoti- 
ced, even if his vindication had been otherwise complete. 

But it is not complete. It is not partial. The utmost that can be con- 
ceded by a dispassionate reader of the testimony is, that Mr. Ward did not 
visit the school-house with the determined purpose of assassinating Mr. 
Butler. In all other respects his guilt remains fixed upon him, and was 
not to be removed—save from the blinded eyes of the Jurymen—by all 
the eloquence, subtlety, sophistry, and impudence of the congregated 
talent of the Kentucky Bar. These able lawyers, taking measure of the 
intelligence or the probity of Mr. Ward’s twelve “ peers,” actually forced 
them into a verdict of exoneration from all crime. 

The evidence established beyond a doubt that Ward armed himeelf for 
a “ difficulty” of his own seeking ; that the foul language uttered fell from 
his lips alone ; that the scuffle—if there were any at all—had nothing 
deadly or dangerous in it ; and that the pistol-shot was fired without any 
previous warning whatever. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Attorney-General 
Crittenden had the assurance to plead self-defence as the excuse of his 
client ; a course which we venture to say he would not have dared to 
take, if he had found himself before a jury of average capacity and fair- 
ness. Of course, the successful pleader may claim all the honours ; but 
the plea of self-defence would, we say, in ordinary circumstances have been 
a dangerous one. A single question would, it humbly seems to us, have 
blown away such a flimsy pretext. Surely the question must have been 
asked by one of the Counsel whose speeches are suppressed ; for the point 
is not touched by Mr. Allen. It is this. If the feeble-bodied Mr. Ward 
had procured his pistol and had used his pistol, solely for his own protec- 
tion, how happened it that he did not bid Mr. Butler stand-off at his peril, 
when the latter advanced threateningly upon him? Had he done so in- 
deed, and had the outraged schoolmaster still persisted or struck a blow, the 
Counsel might have been bold in his plea, and the Jurymen obsequious in 
their submission. There might not perhaps have been anything chival- 
rous in the spectacle of Mr. Ward insulting an unarmed man, and threat- 
ening him with a weapon if he resented the affront—at least, no murder 
would have been committed. 

But the audacity of Mr. Crittenden was not confined to the plea just 
noticed. His method of reviewing the evidence was no less remarkable 
for ite effrontery. The reader may perhaps be aware that the only direct 
evidence, worthy of credit, was that given by thirteen boys of various 
ages, who were present when the deed was done. In the accounts they 
gave, there were, of course, some discrepancies. Mr. Crittenden, in the 
true spirit of an advocate, made much of these discrepancies ; nor can 
we blame him. There was also truth and force in his abrupt argumentum 
ad hominem. 


“Suppose an affray were to occur here now, in this crowded Court-room, 
and the life of one of the parties to be suddenly taken. How many of the men, 
who were present and witnessed it, could give a correct and faithful account of 
the occurrence, five minutes after it transpired ?” 


Truth there was and force in that position ; although to our non-pro- 
fessional mind it appears rather to tell in favour of the boys’ testimony, 
than against it. But what shall we say of Mr. Crittenden’s closeness or 
consistency of argument, when we find him, a few pages further on, thus 
eating his own words? 


“Let us look at the testimony of Robert Ward ; and after what has been 
shown you, [ think it is not asking or saying too much to claim that this is the 
only testimony which has brought order out of disorder—given the only con- 
nected and reasonable account of the whole affair,—a consistent history of the 
events, that transpired——natural in their course, and leading directly to the re- 
sults that actually occurred.” 


That is to say, Mr. Crittenden had the hardihood to tell the Jury, that 
disinterested men in general must have very confused notions of words 
and deeds which they have just seen and beard ; but that his particular 
protegé, being under indictment at the time as an accessory and testifying 
on behalf of himself and his brother, was alone capable, after an interval 
of six months, of “bringing order out of disorder.” Young Mr. Robert 
Ward, we must acknowledge, did this truly, and with a cut-and-dried 
precision that quite upset Mr. Crittenden’s theory of the supposititious 
affray. But, we ask, was there not something of the neck-or-nothing style 
of pleading herein? Could it have been ventured before the “ peers” of 
Mr. Ward. unless their stupidity or their bias were thoroughly understood 
by his Counsel ’—-Much more might be said, for the theme is an inviting 
one. And if, as one of the public, we find it so, and recommend the pub- 
lic to read this pamphlet, what a boon it must be for “members of the 
legal profession!” In it they can glean hints for perversion, distortion, 
chicanery, wheedling, and bullying, that are held to be all fair in practice, 


From it they may learn that there are always some Jdiges to be found 
who will permit them to run riot, and some Juries who are to be cajole@ 
or over-awed. The Judge in this case did not give himself the slightest 
trouble, as to clearing away the dust that had been abundantly throwm 
in the eyes of the Jury. On the contrary, he gently fanned it. His 
charge is not worth reading. The large latitude permitted by him tothe 
pleaders is better fitted for observation ; and the reader of the “ Report” 
can scarcely fail to remark it. Imagine, for instance, two or three pages 
of a man’s printed lucubrations on Palestine, admitted in evidence, on 
trial for murder in Kentucky! Why, the Counsel for the Prosecution 
might just as well bave quoted another printed book by this same Matt. 
F. Ward, when a perfect cloud of witnesses testified that he was the most 
gentle, innocuous, lamb-like, dovelike creature that ever breathed the 
} breath of lile—or carried s Ioaded pistol in bis pocket. They might im 
truth, with equal propriety, have quoted his loving and merciful advice te 
his countrymen, when he urged them to take vengeance for Trollopiam 
and Marryattian offences. Revenge comes naturally to him. So does a 
summary process. In his ‘‘ English Items,” he says: 

ws ws enpagl tl ied osetn tte cy ngetas aps salen de 


affect their understandings, we must punch their heads.’ 

Tender-hearted Matt. F. Ward! Crittendens and Marshalls may sorrily 
whitewash your enormous crime, and veneer you with imaginary perfee- 
tions ; but it were better to bury yourself in the deepest obscurity, and pat 
forth no more appeals to the re-consideration of the public. The newspapers 
tell us that Kentucky and portions of the West and South are in a flame 
of indignation at the result of your trial. We can seareely wonder at it. 
Your friends should advise you to be quiet, and lie close. In this busy 
country you may be forgotten. You can never be galvanised into a re 
putable standing. 

You must remember—no one with the least relish for the humorous can 
ever forget it—the prayer of the Western man, when he was about to 
grapple with the bear. You remember how he called the attention of the 
Supreme Being to the greatness of the fight that was about to commence, 
and how he besougbt at least a rigid neutrality on the Divine part, dur- 
ing its progress, if aid in “ whipping” the bear might not be vouchsafed 
to him. Not less definite, perspicuous, and practical, was the prayer offer- 
ed up by the Chaplain to the House of Representatives at Washington, 
on Monday last, before the great battle of the Nebraska Bill was begun. 
The allusions to the “ memorable struggle,” to the importance of “ keep- 
ing cool” and not “ giving an adversary the advantage,” to the need of 
“cdoperation with the Chairman,” and to the “eyes of the country” 
looking on—these are all in the highest and most approved modern style, 
There is nocircumlocution, no generalising. Our wise men,hereabouts and 
in these days, know precisely what they want from Heaven, and they “don’t 
want nothin’ else.” They intimate it, too, with as much distinctness as 
though they were petitioning a Board of Aldermen. The holy and beanti- 
ful mysteries of Religion are deemed fitting only for the dark ages ; and the 
expressive “ Thy will, not mine, bedone!” would scarcely suit the prompt 
intelligence and decisive will, that characterise our enlightened teachers. 
Perbaps the Rev. Mr. Milburn may yet discover, according tothe old- 
fashioned copy-book proverb, that “ too much familiarity breeds con- 
tempt.” Be that as it may, he “ delivered” (the Reporter’s appropriate 
term) the following bit of his mind, on Monday. 


Oh, Thou high and mighty Ruler of the Universe, we implore thy blessing te 
rest upon this House, as it is about to enter upon one of the most arduous an@ 
memorable struggles this country hasevyer known. Help every member to keep 
cool, calm and self-possessed, remembering the angry man gives his adversary 
the advantage, and that enraged pride compromits his truest interests. Assist 
every man to céoperate with their Speaker and Chairman in preserving order. 
Recollecting the eyes of the country are fixed on this House, and the deep in- 
terests of the country are involved in the deliberations of this Congress, may 
every man dare to do his duty and abide the ixsue of his conscientious convie- 
tions, we pray, through Jesus Christ : Amen. 


At the opening of the session of the California Senate, in February last, 
the Rev. Mr. Woodbridge “ went’’—professionally, officially, and with simi- 
lar lucidness—into “extension, diffusion, organization, compromises,” 
and a few other political topics. For this we duly did him honour. Bat, 
seeing that instances muliply and that a certain system hereon begins to 
prevail, we would mildly suggest to the Harpers or the Appletons, that 
they should get up a new edition of “ Prayers for Special Occasions.” 
There are these three novelties at least to be added ; and nobody knows 
how often they may be called into play—‘ On Occasion of an anticipated 
Bear-fight”’—‘ On Occasion of Fillibustering Preparations” —“ On Occa- 
sion of Northern and Southern Excitement in Congress.” If, in the advance 
of Civilization to the Far West, the bears should all be pushed overboard 
into the Pacific, there is no fear that the other eubjeots will fail. 








Considering to what extent the public has been bored and exasperated 
on the subject of Mr. Matt. F. Ward’s pistol-shot, it is matter for congratu- 
lation that we have escaped a legal hubbub in respeet to another. This 
other pistol-shot was fired on May Day, by a Mr Travis, somewhere in the- 
neighbourhood of New Orleans, his mark being a small orange on some- 
body’s head, at a distance of thirty-six feet. Happily the first bullet struck 
the orange, and not the ekull beneath it. Had it been otherwise, and 
death ensued—— 

When mention of the moastrous bet in question went the usual rounds 
in February last, we denounced it as unjustifiable aod unsportsmaniike. 
It was both, in the extreme; and now, notwithstanding the naive an@ 
rather superfiuous assertion of the lively Picayune, that both gentlemen 
displayed great nerve on the occasion, we cannot think the display of it 
creditable to the parties engaged—-we almost said, implicated. 





The transfer of Sir Alexander Bannerman, as Lieutenant Governor, 
from Prince Edward Island to the Bahamas, and the appointment of Mr 
Dominick Daly to the post vacated, have been officially gazetted. 





We are preparing to go to press, without waiting for the arrival of the 
America’s mails, or for the conclusion of the Annular Eclipse, now (5 p.m 
on Friday) in the full tide of success. Astronomers, and army-officers ex- 
pecting promotion in the Gazette of the 12th inst., will, we trust, pardon us. 


Miss Teresa Esmonde, a débutante of this city, gives a “ Reading from the 
Poets,” on Monday evening, at the Stuyvesant Institute. Her selection, from 
English and American authors, is a good one, and includes two Shaksperian 
scenes, which will fairly test her ability. 





THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. 


The annual Regatta is appointed for Thursday and Friday next. On 
the former—which is the ladies,’ smooth-water day—three prizes will be 
sailed for by the three classes of yachts respectively, each valued at $125, 
the course being from off the Club House at Hoboken, round the Buoy on 
the South-west Spit, and back to the starting-point. On Friday, the sail- 
ing-ground will be from Robin’s Reef Light, round the Light Ship off 
Sandy Hook, and back, the prizes being three, in like manner, each of 
$100 value. The first class comprises vessels measuring over 50 tons; 
the second those ranging from 25 to 50; the third those of 26 and under. 
The allowance for tonnage is, in the first class, 35 seconds per ton ; in the 
second, 40; and in the third, 45. May they have spanking breezes, and 
may the best win! 

This agreeable Club, of which the Commodore is Mr. John C. Stevens, 
and the Vice-Commodore, Mr. Wm. Edgar, now ‘counts upwards of 270 
members. Twenty-four gay craft of various sizes are registered on its list. 








This is but & small number for a port like New Yerk, of such vast com- 
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mercial importance, of so much wealth, and affording such delightful fa- 
cilities for the enjoyment of a most manly and healthful sport. We trust 
soon to see a large addition to it; and in the meantime append a com- 
plete list of the yachts, fourteen of which are already entered for the 
coming contest. 

YACHTS BELONGING TO THE NEW-YORK YACHT CLUB, 1854. 




















Custom House | 

Names. Tonnage. Rig. Owners. 

ia, 170 Sloop,......|J. C. ; R. L. ; and E. A. Stevens. 
+ a 160 |Schooner, . .|C.B. Miller. 
ak... 105 —|Sloop,...... \L."A. Depan. 
Baze, ... Aa 105 Schooner, ..|W. Butler Duncan. F 
Corndia,...... 4 90 do. W.; D. M.; N.; and R. W. Edgar. 
Sulia, .....-+++4 80 Sloop,.. lJ. M. Waterbury. 
Gertrude,....... 80 do. \J- M. Pendleton. 
Twilight,...... 4 71 Schooner, . .\|E. A. Johnson. 
pe ee 60 do. \G. Cadwalader. 
Ae pl 60 Sloop,......|L. M. Rutherford. 
Star Light,..... 49 Schooner, ..}J. A. Johnson. 
Mystery, ......4 46 do. I. E. Develin, C. A. Stetson, and 

J. T. Stagg. 

fae 42 do. |E. C. Center. 
Undine, ..... 42 |Sloop,...... |H. C. Babcock. . 
Spray, 5 eect 4 37 Schooner, ..'S. Draper, and M. H. Grinnell. 

RE 30 Sloop,......|T. T. Ferris. 

apse: 1 26 Schooner, . .|L. and J. Vander Horst. 

BV ccosccad 25 do. | Elbert Anderson. 
Norma,......... 25 do |A. and W. H. Major. 
A mats Too 24 Sloop, .|R. RB. Morris. 
£) Esperance 23 oO W. Langdon. 

wan 2s ose teu 22 do Thos. P. Ives. 
Bianca, ........ 21 do. C. Macalester, Jr. 
inane 18 Schooner, .. |W. C. Emmet. 





In connection with this subject, we cannot avoid noticing a fresh at- 
tempt on the part of some injudicious friends of Mr. George Steers, the 
builder of the 4merica, to press forward his claims to notoriety, at the 
expense of the original owners of that vessel and the members generally 
of the New York YachtClub. We call this a fresh attempt, because it is 
made periodically and spasmodically. The point of it is, that the Club 
has ignored Mr. Steers and his merits—a charge, not only untrue, but one 
that has been more than once refuted in print. Having however been re- 
vived, the other day, in the WV. Y. Herald, Commodore Stevens has 
finally clapped an extinguisher upon it, by a Jetter to the Editor, the clos} 
ing sentence of which is too good to be lost. Having called attention 
to his own most satisfactory explanation, and most liberal acknowledg- 
ment to Mr. Steers, published in the Herald itself, in October, 1851, the 
Commodore concludes with this neat and merited hit : “ If Mr. Steers or his 

f riends will write for me a disclaimer of all the honour of modelling or 
building the America, more satisfactory to him or to them, I will sign it 
with great pleasure.” 





THE BOMBARDMENT OF ODESSA. 

The subjoined account was published by the leading daily papers of 
this city, on Thursday morning. It isa portion of the special report of the 
news by the steamer of the 13th inst., telegraphed from Halifax, N. S. by 
the agent of the Associated Press. 


Full accounts are now to hand of the bombardment of Odessa. As sur- 
mised, the affair was far from decisive, being mere destruction without 
result. The British accounts report the attacking force as the English 
steamers Sampson, Terrible, Tiger, Retribution, Furious, French steam- 
ers Mogador, Vauban, Descartes, and Caton ; also detachments of Eng- 
fish seas boats. The mode of attack was, the steamers continued for 12 
hours to sail round in a circle of half a mile in diameter, 2,000 yards dis- 
tant from the batteries, and each’steamer delivered fire as it passed ; the 
rocket boats continuing to throw 24 pound rockets to set the town and 
shipping on fire. The steamers also threw red-hot shot. The Russians 
fought with extreme bravery, replying to the fire of the ships. Towards 

t, the battery becoming untenable, its fire became slower though regu- 
lar, and at length, the shipping in the rear being on fire, it was silenced. 
Daring the action red-hot shot from the steamer Terrible blew up the 
Rassian magazines on the Imperial Mole, and silenced a formidable bat- 
tery. Three Russian frigates in the harbour took fire and burned to the 
water’s edge, also 12 smaller ships and two ships of war building. The 
rockets also set the lower part of the city on fire and it burnt for two 


da, 

Three of the attacking steamers were disabled, and the Vauban was set 
en fire, but it was extinguished. The British estimated their loss at leas 
than 20 killed and wounded. The Russians estimate theirs at 20 killed 
and 60 wounded. 

The British Admiral, after the action, sent a circular to the fleet that 
he had inflicted retribution on the Russians for firing on a flag of truce. 

The Russian accounts look as like the truth as the British. Russia says 
that on March 27 the British steamer Furious approached Odessa. Two 
guns, without ball, were fired from the batteries, and the Furious ordered 
aot to approach nearer, The steamer thereupon stopped and sent a boat 
ashore with a flag of truce. The boat was respected, and allowed to land 
at the wharf, when it was sent back to the Furious, with the information 
that the British Consul had left. The Furious however, again got up 
steam, and approached nearer, as if tosurvey, on which the batteries fired 
7 shots, not on the boat with the flag of truce, but on the advancing frigate, 
which then left. On the 2d April, three of the allied steamers came to 

to demand an explanation. General Osten Sacken expressed in 
writing his surprise that the allied Admirals should imagine that the Rus- 
sian shots were fired at the flag of truce--explained how affairs were, and 
of course, refused to deliver up the shipping in the harbour, as demanded 
by the Admirals. Accordingly the bombardment took place. 

ft was reported that for the present the Admirals had abandoned the 
intention of attacking Sebastopol. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 
The hay-contractors, Messrs. Sturgeon and Sons, who were so much 
for “‘doctoring”’ their supplies for the cavalry, have been persecu- 
ted—it now appears, under a delusion. We do not yet hear of actions for 
libel in consequences.——The Railway King’s name still appears occasion- 
ally in print, otherwise than as defendant in actions at law. In the mar- 
list of the Times we read :—On Wednesday, the 19th inst., at Top- 
, near Thirsk, by the Rev. H. A. Hawkins, vicar, Count Leszezyc 
Saminski, of Tuts Castle, West Prussia, to Ann Elizabeth, only daughter 
ef George Hudson, Esq., M.P., of Newby-park, Yorkshire ——The Hon. 
Thos. Mostyn is returned M.P. for the County of Flint, in the room of the 
Hon. Edward pa og now Lord Mostyn, summoned to the House of 
Peers.— An old lady was telling her grandchildren about some trouble 
im Scotland, in the course of which the chief of her clan was beheaded. 
“ Tt was nae great thing of a head, to be sure,” said the good lady, “ but it 
was a sad loss to him.”——-Something pleasant at last, from Spain. The 
— Government has presented a silver trumpet to Capiain Burrows 
the American ship Zenobdia, in testimony of national gratitude for his 
humane conduct in rescuing twenty-three lives from a Spanish ship which 
foundered off Cape Horn in the Winter of 1852.—The City Council of 
Pertiand, Maine, held a special meeting on the 20th inst., for the purpose 
of inviting the Earl of Elgin, Governor-General of Canada, to visit that 
city on his way from New York to Canada.— Sydney Smith said there 
were three things which every man fancied he could do; farm a small 
property, drive a gig, and edit a newspaper.—The Ettrick Shepherd’s 
widow @ pension of £50 per annum. The deaths of Wilson and Mont- 
gomery have put two pensions, of £300 and £150 respectively, at Minis- 
terial - Efforts are set on foot to procure Mrs. Hogg an augmen- 
tation. We wish them success.——Punch advertises for a few smart, 
handsome poe eng car to dance at evening parties, on account of the 
SS of rethat the War has carried off to the East. 
clipper-ship Flying Cloud has beaten herself, having made the pas- 
sage from this city to San Francisco, in 89 days and 8 hours. This is 13 
hours less time than ona former and memorable voyage.——American 
go to Bngland, and return hither, unceasingly. A London paper, 
just as though Albany were across the Thames, says :—One of our edito- 
rial neighbours of the Albany Express says the only reason why his 
—s was apy -y0s — - ype was because there was a 
vy mortgage t.——Another London paper thus borrows from a 
Canadian squib :—There is a barber near the Toronto Water Works who 
fathers his customers with guano-water. The consequence is that if 
ehaven ever so closely, they ecarcely reach the end of the street until 
they are ready for another eerape.——Col. Fremont arrived at San Frap- 
cisco, on the 16th ult. after a most trying winter journey across the Rocky 
Meantains. His indomitable pluck oarried him through. Lieutenant 





Jerome Bonaparte 


Montreal out of £5,000 not long ago, and whose skilfully executed forge 


upwards o 


Epaminondas is the winner of the Chester Cup.——Mr. Edwards, Presi- 


tion of the road. There will be abundant inter-oceanic routes anon..— 
The Perham Lottery Gift nuisance has been declared illegal. So much 
the better. 





‘Appointuents. 


Sir Alexander Bannerman, Knt , now Lieutenant-Governor of Prince Edward 
Island, to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over the Bahama Islands, 


Deputy-Lientenant and magistrate of the county of Norfolk, is knighted.—J. 
Heath Haviland, Esq., to be a Member of the Executive Council of Prince Ed- 
ward Island. 





AvUuy. 


Henry Lord Raglan, GC B, Master-Genl of the Ordnance, from 53d Ft, to be 
Col, v Field-Marshal Henry William Marquis of Anglesey, K G and G C B, dec. 
53d Regt of Ft; Maj-Genl McDonald, C B, to be Col, v Genl Lord Raglan, GCB, 
removed to the Rl Horse Gds Blue. 70th Regt of Ft; Maj-Genl Paty, C B, to 
be Col, v Genl Hall, dec. 86th Regt of Ft; Maj-Genl Lord Hay to be Col, v 
Maj-Genl Parke, dec. 


First Lt, v St John, dec. M Harpley, gent, to be Vet Surg. 


Navy. 


Agrtvats at Home, from Foreign Srations.—The Foz, 42, Capt. Tarle- 
ton, C.B., from the East India station —The Electro, 14, Commr. Morris, from 





the Baltic. 


Service in the Bosphorus.-The Termagant, 25, screw-frigate, at Portsmouth, 
is ordered to be prepared for commission with all despatch. Capt. the Hon. 


Lord of the Admiralty. 


AppotnTMENtTs.—Commrs: F. E. Johnston to command the Mariner, 12, 
sloop. at Devonport; J. Corbett to command the Wolverine, 12, sloop, at Chat- 
ham.—Lieuts: T. Ryves to command the Minz, steam gun-vessel, at Woolwich; 
P. Jobnston to the Scourge, st. sloop, at Portsmouth; J. G. Goodenough to the 
Calcutia,, 84, at Devonport.—Paymasttrs: Bowden to the Jmpregnable, flag-ship 
at Devonport; Mountsteven from the Boscawen, 70, to the St. George, 120; Par- 
meter from the Leopard, to the Boscawen; Lapidge from the Stromboli, to the 
Leopard; Fegan, secretary to the Superintendent at Sheerness Dockyard, to be 


rough to the Calcutta; the Rev. W. G. Clemenger to the Gladiator, steam- 
frigate. 





Obituary. 


In Hill-street, Berkeley-square, the Lord Colborne, aged 75. His lordship 
was the second son of Sir Matthew White Ridley, of Blagdon, and was raised 
to the Peerage in 1839.—In the East Indies, Mr. Robert Kelland, Paymaster of 
H. M. 8. Fox.—At Richmond, Va., Thomas Ritchie, Jr., Esq., one of the Edi- 
tors of the Richmond Enquirer—At St. Petersburg, Lieut.-Gol. Bradford, late 
in the service of the Emperor of Russia.—In London, R. H. Walters, Esq., Cap- 
tain in the 3lst Regt.— At St. Louis, Col. A. B. Chambers, editor of the St. Louis 
Republican.—Judge William Ryan, a venerable citizen of Ohio. He bequeathed 
$100,000 to the education of the children of the village of Youngstown. 


PRusic. 





the public interest in them waxes stronger and stronger. They are at the tip- 
top of popularity. 


mention of this fact is sufficient to ensure him a bumper. 


a vocal entertainment given by her Majesty, at Buckingham Palace, on Monday 


Ministers, and a large circle of the nobility were present. 


PARTE PRIMA. 
Quintetto, “Sento, oh Dio,” Mesdames Bosio e Didiée, Herr Reich- 

ard, Signori Ronconi e Lablache (Cosi fan tutte)............... Mozart. 
Lied, ‘‘ Du hast um mich geweint,” Herr Formes............---. Hoelzel. 
Trio, “‘ Perfida clori,” Mesdames Cruvelli, Bosio e Didiée......... wm, 
Air, “ O Jours heureux,” Signor Ronconi (L’Etoile du Nord)..... Meyer beer. 
Trio, ‘“ Fia grata al ciel,” Madille. Cruvelli, Herr Reichard, e Herr 

hee, oh Er ee 0 PEGS Bie La 
Barcarolle, “ Veille sur eux toujours,” Madlle. Bosio (L’ Etoile da 

MPT RE STS IS 6505050 Vs 5 cS5Boa'6% bly o Soibua's uae vos oantiaueté Meyerbeer. 

Finale, “‘ Esci omai garzon malnato,” Mesdames Bosio, Cruvelli, e 

Didiee, Signori Lucchesi e Ronconi, Herr Formes, e Signor La- 

4. | 9": Speen Sc Mozart. 


‘oie PARTE SECONDA. 
Trio, “« Addio delizia,” Mesdames Bosio e Didiée e Sig. Lucchesi. . Curschman. 
Air, “ Voici l'instant supréme,” Madile. Cruvelli [L’ Addio) Sch 
Duo, “ Ehi? vieni avante,” Signori Ronconi e Lablache (Le Canta- 

ne. _, BaoBSEBEAESSA RAG tHe he ink ieee Fioravanti. 
Air, ‘“ Un voile blanc couvrait la terre,” Madile. Didi¢ée (La Mere 

Oh PERM Da oo 00900200800 cresees besser eencban Th Lae. «shin take @ his 40,0 Donizetti. 
Duo, “ Signorina, in tanta fretta,” Madlle. Cruvelli e Sig. Lablache 

CO I bie 555 Sb i dd vec bay vere vccdwskesdccseess Donizetti. 
Quartetto, ‘* Noi figli siam dell’ onde,” Sig. Lucchesi, Herr Reich- 

ard, Sig. Ronconi, e Herr Formes (I Gondolieri)............... Schubert. 

Mr. Costa presided at the pianoforte. 


A Few Iranian FAvounires 1n Lonnoy.—Several things made last night 
at Covent-garden a night of singular attraction. Mario made his first appear- 
ance this season, and Lablache made his first appearance on the boards of this 
theatre. The great basso mainly contributed by his exertions to sustain the 





fortunes of the old house, and to avert for a time the ruin which at length fell 
upon it. That catastrophe having taken place, be did not come to London last 


. f absence, and will visit | season—the first season, we believe, he had been absent for tweet years. “Hi 
Paris, by covhetion Seu bas penantben, Friese [ne Bonaparte. | absence made a grievous blank ; and it was with no small satiafanct on that = 
The Quebec Observer says that Van Aerman, who defrauded the Bank of | lovers of the opera learned that he had accepted an engagement at Covent. 


ries caused so much remark at the time, was lately captured, and convey- 
ed to Brantford, C.W., by Capt. M’Grath, of Montreal, late Chief of Police. | ception not less cordial was given to Mario. 
ped nag vee is committed for trial.— Punch pat mt pn pe oe the ever-delightful Barbiere di Sivigha, unquestionably the finest comic opera, 
ondon ause, i for a general Fast and Humilia- y ; 

tion, the Lord Mayor phy aay garrett breakfast, after —-. teeter cone ee bee never been equalled; Rosina, Mdlle. Bosio; Cown¢ 
Worships walked to ’ in their scarlet gowns.——A plant is | 4 : 3 ar. a 

a ra od — poe ae * ek and West, oad which cheap ma- liafico. We have never had amore charming Rosina than Bosio: in looks, 
terial for printing paper is to be manufactured. So may it be !——Chi- 
nese emigrants are flocking to San Francisco, by thousands. —— The : 
Springfield Republican says that the carriage road to the summit of| siani in her best days, with a much finer voice than that great singer ever pos. 
Mount Holyoke has been extended about 100 a hap a eee A for = comes. eet ni e oe , by adopting the part of Dr. Bartholo, raised 

i i i , wi completed in a few | it from co t c i 

py ne oh yoga ha ae et vod Pacem se Dobbin has | i3 true and genuine comedy, exuberent in Greliery. yet never overstepping the 
appointed Mr. George Steers, the well-known modeller of the Yacht modesty of nature. Last night, the admirable veteran seemed in the highest 
y te He. as temporary constructor of the new steam’ frigate to be built at 

the ee Navy Yard.—During the first twenty days of this month, 


and their dependencies—Dominick Daly, Esq., to be Lieutenant-Governor of ‘ ‘ s sgh , 
Prince Edward Island.—Samuel Bignold, Esq., Mayor of the city of Norwich, | ate not easily cast aside. They peer forth in prince, peasant, or patriot. What- 


Australia.—The Waterwitch, 8, Commr. Gardner, from the West coast of Afri- 
ca. The crews of these ships have been turned over to the vessels fitting for 


A Roya. Concert.—The musical taste and acquirements of Queen Victoria 
being matter of notoriety, it may interest some readers to see a programme of 


evening, the 8th inst. The Duchesses of Kent and Cambridge, the Foreign 


arden. He was received with unbounded enthusiasm. At the first sound of 
is well-remembered voice a burst of welcome greeted him from every corner 
of the crowded theatre, which rang with applause for several minutes. A re- 
Another source of attraction was 


without any exception, in existence. On this occasion it was cast with a 

Bartholo, | ablache; Figaro, Ronconi; and Basilio, Tag- 

manner, graceful naiveté, and ee she completely realises the character; and 
1 


she sings the music with a brilliancy and beauty which we have never heard 
surpassed. She has all the richness of embellishment which distinguished Per. 


ighest importance in the piece. {t 


health and spirits, and revelled in his inimitable humour. Figaro is the finest 
of Ronconi’s comic parts—that delightful mixture of seemingly careless gaiety, 
with sharpness and shrewdness, which forms the character of the Spanish bar- 


48,000 emigrants landed at this port!——The Common Coun- | ber, but which very few actors are able to hit; and Ronconi’s singing of the 
cil of Newark has organized a paid Fire-Department.—— Mr. Everett, | light and airy music of the part is as excellent as his acting. Mario is a per- 
formerly U. S. Minister to London, has resigned his seat in the U. S. Sen- | fect representation of the Count Almaviva, blending the spirit and ardour of the 
ate, on account of impaired health—The caloric ship Ericsson has youthful lover, with the bearing of the high-born noble. His voice is as deli- 
S P dock at Brooklyn.——Among the pre- | °i0usly sweet, and his singing as exquisitely finished, and as full of soft and ten- 
been floated from the naval dry dock a ’ g te pre- | der expression, as ever. Lastly, we have never seen the character of Basilio 
sentations at the Queen’s levee, on 3d inst., was Mr. D. Daly, on his ap- 
pointment as Lieutenant-Governor of Prince Edward’s Island._—-The Earl 
of Elgin took leave of the Queen on the 5th instant, previous to returning | nia & un venticello,” was a truly great performance, the merit of which was 
to Canada.——aAn edition of the Paris Presse has been printed on paper | warmly appreciated by the audience. : ; 
made from straw. Its adaptability is doubted——Sir E. Bulwer Lytton | with such dramatis persona, nor have we ever seen it received with suoh ani- 
lately stated in public that he had published nearly sixty volumes, but mated mere pg = | oe, _ — and oa oe Gate 
that he had never applied continuously to reading and writing more than | 5“, occupied the Royal box, and the audience was crowded and brilliant,— 
three hours a day !~—-A monster horse was lately exhibited at Devizes, 
England. He stands 21 hands high, and weighs 25 ewt.——Concentrated 
beer has been exported to Constantinople, for the use of the British troops. 
——The latest burning of the Parliament Buildings at Quebec was pro- 
phecied in the British Constitution, a New Brunswick ultra-Protestant ‘ ; ‘ 
paper, nearly a month before the event. The terms of this random pre-| pecting there would be a great gathering of friends and admirers, | took the 
diction are however so scandalously offensive to Roman Catholics, that | precaution of going early. But I have noticed that whenever I do anything 
we do not care to publish it——The city of San Salvador, Central Am, was | elaborately, I make a failure; and so in this case. Stealing a march on my fel- 
totally destroyed by an earthquake on the night of Easter Sunday, by 
which upwards of two hundred lives and more than four millions worth of 
property were destroyed in less than one minute of time.——Capt. Lane’s 


so well represented as by Tagliafico. In every look, tone, and gesture, he was 
cunning hypocrisy personified: and his singing of the great aria, “ La calun- 


e have never, we repeat, seen this opera 
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Drama. 


—On Tuesday Mr. Borron closed his little box in Chambers Street. [x- 


low-men for the sake of a better seat, my selfishness was punished, and my in- 
dignation roused by beholding a house half-empty. The possibility of such a 
catastrophe had never occurred to me. A last night at Burton’s, and half the 


dent of the Honduras Railroad Company, has arrived at Mobile, and re- seatsempty! It was not within the range of probability, but nevertheless true. 
ports that the Congress of Honduras has ratified the contract granting to [suppose Jullien had something to do with it; certainly not the weather, for 
the company two and a half million acres of land to aid in the construc- | that was fine enough. 


The play was the ‘“ Honeymoon,” produced on the preceding night for a be- 
nefit. I should scarcely be tempted to refer to it, but that a new arrival, in the 
shape of a leading actor, made his début in the character of the Duke Aranza. 
The gentleman, Mr. Walter Keeble, is from the Theatre Royal, Dublin, and 
is evidently no novice. Self-y ion he posse ina wonderful degree, and 
many other things which I may refer to. 

Mannerisms, even where original, are fatal to an actor. Once acquired, they 





soever the assumption, there can be no illusion; for the individual is present to 
us. We know by a motion that he is the actor we have seen before, and by the 
mannerism of that motion we know him for evermore. Now Mr. Walter Kee- 
ble (I say it kindly) has some of the most objectionable and unpolished man- 


isms. First, ssion fi -trap, and is bidly fond of “ sign- 
Wan-Orrrice, May 9.—RI Horse Gds Blue ; Genl the Rt Hon FitzRoy James nerisms. First, he has a passion for clap-trap, and is morbidly sig 


ing his name on the back of the shilling gallery’—as Kemble remarked of a 
prototype. If there is one thing more horrible than another, it is this histri- 
onic bawl which tries to exact applause. A man cannot speak in CAPITALS; 
and he has no right to do so, if he could—in the wrong place. Nextly, Mr. 
Walter Keeble is fogyish in his stage action. The day is gone (I thank Hea- 


Orrice or OrpNancer, May 5.—RI Regt of Artillery ; Sec Lt Young to be | Y€2) when anactor thought it good “ business” to stride across the stage at right 


angles, then before the footlights, and finally to the place whence he came, 
without an object; nor does the modern school of acting demand that he shall 
swing his arms before him as if he were nursing an infant. I pass over minor 
errors of style, and come to further gross mannerisms which demand instant 
eradication. Mr. Walter Keeble has three emphases—the frown, the open 
mouth, and the right foot. Of the first I will content myself with remarking 
that it is a cheap theatrical property, common to Brigands and Bartholomew 


VusseLs Commisstovep.—The Harpy, 4, iron steam vessel, has been commis- | 4? but not to Dukes and Courtiers. The open mouth emphasis is more pe- 
sioned for the fiag of Rear-Admiral Boxer, Superintendent of the Transport | CUliar, $nd@ infinitely worse. What it would express I am at a loss to surmise; 


but it is so ungraceful and heathenish, that if I were Mr. Keeble I would cer- 


Keith Stewart is selected to command her. He is a first cousin of the First | ‘*i/y take the earliest opportunity of shutting it. The right foot emphasis is 


used principally for treading on certain words in a sentence, and afterwards 
exhibiting the limb for the satisfaction of the audience. If it requires much 
study to do it well, Mr. Keeble has certainly not yet perfected himself in the 
art.—All else I can say for Mr. Keeble is that he has a good voice and an intel- 
ligent face; but ere he can be a good or even a tolerable actor, he must forget 
all he has learnt. 

After the performance, Mr. Burton made his appearance and delivered his 


secretary to Rear-Adml. W. J. Hope Jobnstone.—Chaplains: The Rev.J. A. Bur- | “Sl address, on the termination of the past season and the prospects of the 


forthcoming one. For the past he was satisfied ; for the fature hopeful ; for 
the present going to enjoy himself. Ten original pieces had been prodaced 
during the Season, and innumerable revivals. His intention was now to see 
what could be done for the National Drama. (Loud applause from disinterested 
critic and intelligent audience.) He had in his possession several original plays, 
which would compare favourably with the best importations from the other 
side. (Popular enthusiasm.) He would produce, and depend on them for fu- 
ture support. (Delirious cheering.) The more he saw of a kind, loving, aflec- 
tionate, tender, brilliant, wealthy, intelligent, gifted, generous, good, gracious, 
New York audience, the more he felt, &c. (Boz-keeper in tears.) This much 
he would say—that it would always be his study to deserve the liberal support 
of his patrons—and 80 on. 

I was disappointed in one hope—that the theatre would be enlarged. Mr. 
Burton did not breathe a word on the subject. This is to be regretted ; for the 


JutLien’s Concerts.—As the end of these fine entertainments approaches, | Strong light of his genius is hidden in the Chamber St. bushel. 


—On Monday Mr. WauLaox reproduced Shakspere’s “ As You Like It,” with 
Mrs. Hoey as the Rosalind. I was for once surprised and delighted with the 


On Wednesday evening next, M. Jullien accords a Benefit to Mr. W. F.| excellence of her performance. In the sylvan part of the play Mrs. Hoey was 
Brough, the assiduous and courteous Agent of the Company. Mr. Brough is so admirable, notwithstanding an occasional effort to raise her voice to more than 
well-known and so well-liked amongst our countrymen, that we believe the mere | Masculine loudness. The secret of her success is doubtless to be found in the 


fact that Rosalind here is in an artificial character, speaking in an assumed 
voice. Mrs. Hoey, whose style is essentially artificial, could realise the love- 
smitten youth well enough. But more than this, Mrs. Hoey read the part well 
—tinged perhaps with a little froward flippantry—and made all the points in 
the proper places. 

These revivals at Mr. Wallack’s are not particularly attractive, if I may judge 
from the meagre houses of the week. On the second performance of “ As You 
Like-It,” the theatre was not more than half filled. The active competition of 
the summer campaign requires something more than thread-bare revivals. Mr. 
Wallack would carry all before him, if he would produce and perform in some 
original pieces. 

Buckstone’s slight affair, “The Scholar,” was played on Wednesday, and 
played well. The Scholar (Wallack), after commencing an elaborate work 
against Matrimony, marries his own pupil on the recommendation of a Doctor 
who prescribes “‘ excitement,” and most unwarrantably thinks a wife would 
supply it. For the sake of life and health the scholar takes a dose of matri- 
mony—and rather likes it. The principal character is well done by Mr. Wal- 
lack, but it is artificial, and too much overlaid by dismallest fun. Two plays 
like the “‘ Scholar” would give me a nervous fever. 

At the Broapway, Mr. James Anderson has been playing a round of tho- 
roughly worn-out characters, without adding to his reputation or increasing his 
popularity. I lack the patience to sit out a performance. ALVA. 


Mrs. Mowatt is destined to leave the Stage, in a blaze of triumph. She is 
now playing her farewell engagement in Boston, which continues until Friday 
of next week, inclusive. On the following evening, she receives at the hands 
of her friends in this city a Complimentary Benefit, which is to close a drama- 
tic career, too short for the public enjoyment. Want of space compels us to 
omit the correspondence that has passed on this interesting occasion ; but we 
may truly say that the invitation is signed by many gentlemen whose esteom i 
is honourable to possess, and that the lady’s answer ig just what good taste ead 
good feeling would dictate. 
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———————— 
RECOLLECTIONS OF DOCTOR PABLO. 


Doctor Pablo went back, a lonely man, to his old mother, in France, in the 


1839, after having passed twenty years in the Philippines.— Vide the artt- 


Doctor Pablo, this day's “ Albion. 

He did so. We can vouch thus much for the correctness of Household 
Words of the 6th inst., whence the above-named curious article is copied. 
And as the subject of it is a remarkable personage, and this unexpected 
meeting with bim in print has revived in us not a few pleasant recollec- 
tions, we will take the liberty of informing our readers how we came to 
have personal knowledge of Don Pablo—for this, and not Doctor Pablo, 
was his cognomen, at least amongst his friends. f ; 

Embarking at Bombay, on New Year’s day, 1839, in the East India 
Company’s steamer Atalanta, for passage up the Red Sea, we soon fell 
into acquaintance with a party of foreigners, partially isolated as they 
were from the crowd of Anglo Indians—men, women, and children—re- 
turning by the over-land route to their native country. They (the fo- 
reigners) were five in number, two Frenchmen, two Dutchmen, and a 
Spaniard. Of the three last-mentioned we have small recollection. Of 
the Frenchmen, one was Don Pablo. The other, who headed the whole 
party, was Monsieur Adolphe Barrot, a brother of Odilon and Ferdinand 
Barrot whose names are familiar to those conversant with recent French 
history. He was at the time bound to Paris, on leave, from his post of 
Consul-General at Manilla. At an early period of his career he had been 
attached to the French Legation at Washington, or at least had travelled 
through this country. Subsequently, when Consul at Carthagena, he dis- 
tinguished himself by his resolute and humane interposition on occasion 
of a certain revolutionary outbreak. After his return from the East, he 
served as French Minister to Naples and to Lisbon, and now we believe 
holds the same appointment at Brussels, Between this man of cultivated 
mind, polished manners, and companionable qualities, and Don Pablo, 
whose exterior smacked but little of intercourse with “ the world,” there 
was evidently a bond of no common sort. Blunt, earnest, truthful, with 
quick perceptions and impulses of the kindest nature, there was some- 
thing very fresh and irresistibly attractive in the character of Don Pablo. 
We did not wonder at the intimacy. Opposites are drawn together. In 
friendly and social intercourse the time sped away. 

At that period, the steamers bound from Bombay to Suez touched at 
Cossier, a port two days’ sail South of Suez, and about 150 miles East of 
Thebes on the Nile. The object was to land passengers who cared to cross 
the intervening Desert, as the quickest mode of gaining Upper Egypt. 
To Cossier we were ourselves destined ; our new friends being on their 
way direct to France, vid Suez, Cairo, and the Mediterranean, and hav- 
ing made none of the ordinary provision for the less-frequented route. 
But we plied them strongly with argument and entreaty, to divert them 
from their intended and limited course ; not forgetting the threat of ridi- 
cule in a Parisian drawing-room, where a man who had missed such a 
‘chance would never be able to hold up his head. Finally, they consented. 
After a voyage of sixteen days, the coaling process at Aden included, 
three groups of travellers landed at Cossier. We had dealings with two 
of them. 

For although we had persuaded M. Barrot, Don Pablo, and their asso- 
ciates, to take our route, we could not precisely undertake to accompany 
them. We were to travel over the same ground, but not together ; for 
we had engaged, ere we left Bombay, to join fortunes with a small party 
of veterans and valetudinarians who had made elaborate preparations for 
the journey, and were not sorry to have the aid of one who did not belong 
to either class, but who was perhaps for that very reason more competent 
than they themselves to take charge of their caravan. And then there 
was a lady, and a lady’s maid, and a valet, and the thousand and one en- 
cumbrances that are incidental to such appendages. What scenes we had 
with the camel-drivers! What tons of baggage to be loaded! what irrita- 
tion! what drollery! what delay! Landing early in the morning, the 
preparation for a start occupied us till a late hour in the afternoon ; nor 
had we ever a more laboursome time of it. Lightly cumbered, ahi with 
only a twentieth part of the fuss, Don Pablo and the others had preceded 
us; but as the same camping-places in this five days’ journey are gene- 
rally frequented, we hoped to see them from time to time, Fortune kindly 
ordained that we should join them permanently. 

It was on a Saturday afternoon that we started from Cossier, with a 
train “too numerous to wention.” Night had fallen, ere we pitched our 
tents--the writer sharing that of SirC.M. At day-light on the follow- 
ing morning, we strolled off to the French encampment; were again 
pressed to join its occupants ; were again compelled reluctantly to refuse. 
Away they went. We returned to our own quarters, where to our horror, 
in place of hearing “ boot and saddle” sounded, the edict was issued from 
my lady’s tent, that there was to be no marching that day. Bah! 
how provoking! We could not ask for an honourable discharge ; but 
how we longed to desert! Matters fell out however more pleasantly than 
we had a right to expect. Breakfast was served, with the elaborateness 
of a féte champétre, at eleven o’clock ; and as the hostess gracefully 
poured out the coffee, the talk turned upon those who had sped onward. 
Presently, by a lucky chance, it occurred to her, or to the nominal head of 
the party, that dawdling away a Sunday ona barren speck of Mahommedan 
sand was notin itself the essential duty of a plain Christian, nor specially 
agreeable to a man whose thoughts were keenly set upon the marvels of 
Luxor and Karnac. In short, it was mildly suggested to us that as the 
organization and first move of the cavaran—the real and only difficulties 
--were accomplished, there would be nothing ungallant in leaving the 
party to its more orthodox or more leisurely progress. Our coyness may 
be imagined ; but we consented at length to take this view of the matter, 
and at noon called up our camels. Soon were our trunks and slender 
stock of kettles and sauce-pans slungupon one ; ourselves astride of a se- 
cond ; and on a third, the Arab driver, with whom there was no communica- 
ting but by signs. A twelve hours’ ride brought us at midnight to the 
tent of our friends—they having luckily found one available at Cossier. We 
raised the canvas from the pegs, and saluted Don Pablowitha ‘“ HereI 
am!” Fifteen years have elapsed since that night, but wecan fancy 
now that we hear his genial rejoinder, “I knew you’d come!” In 
less time than it takes to tell it, we had edged in our bedding upon the 
sand, and were one of the Seven—no, six—Sleepers. 

Had not a Howadji of this Western hemisphere made the Desert and 
the Nile so peculiarly his own, thatit is presumption for a common pen to 
follow in his track, we might be tempted still further to ransack our me- 
mory for pleasant recollections of Don Pablo. Let it suffice to say, that 


with these agreeable companions we roughed it across the camel-track, ina | 


style of discomfort and good humourrarely surpassed ; explored the won- 
ders of Thebes and the Tombs of the Kings; floated down to Cairo ; clamber- 
ed the Great Pyramid ; smoked pipes with Pashas ; and finally embarked at 
Alexandria, on the blue waters of the Mediterranean. The farewell was 
said at Syra, one of the islands of the Egean. The “ five we supped with 
yesternight”’ were bound to Maltaand Marseilles—we to Athens and Con- 
stantinople. As we shook hands at parting with Don Pablo, he quietly re- 
marked, with that cheerful gravity that so well became him, and in allu- 
sion to a young lady who had been oug three days’ acquaintance on 
board the steamer—“ dieu, mon cher ; vous épouserez Mademoiselle.” 

We never saw Don Pablo, but once afterwards. Several manths had 
elapsed. His prophecy bad been fulfilled. The lady in question was on 
our arm, as in sauntering under the arcades of the Palais Royal in Paris, 
we met our old acquaintance. There was a hearty greeting ; but when 


we reminded him of his prediction and formally introduced him, we re- 
member that he cut the colloquy abruptly short (as it then seemed to us), 
and turned away with an expression of face for which we were at a loss to 
account, being ignorant of all the details of his history. Did the memory 
of the Peninsula of Iala-Iala, and of the loving wife whom he had buried 
there, fall too suddenly and too sadly upon his sensitive and affectionate 
spirit _—We cannot say ; but this was the beginning and the ending of 
our knowledge of Doctor Pablo, until we unexpectedly met him in 
print. 





DINING, A BRANCH OF THE FINE ARTS. 

The 86th annual exhibition of the Royal Academy of Arts was inaugu- 
rated on Saturday (the 29th ult.) by the usual banquet. The rooms were 
thrown open at 2 o'clock to the guests, and several Cabinet Ministers and 
personages of high distinction availed themselves of the excellent oppor- 
tunity thus afforded to inspect at leisure the pictures contained in the ex- 
hibition. Mr. Grant’s admirable portrait of Lord J. Russell in the east- 
room attracted universal attention, and his Lordship upon his arrival re- 
ceived the congratulations, not only of his colleagues, but of his political 
opponents, upon this spirited and characteristic likeness, the merits of 
which the noble Lord appeared to take a pleasure in acknowledging. 

The east-room presents upon these occasions a spectacle of singular mag- 
nificence. The saloon is illuminated by gas jets which run entirely round 
the ceiling beneath the glass roof. During the dinner there is just enough 
light to enable the operations of the feast to be carried on without dis- 
comfort. But the moment the Queen’s health is drunk the gas is turned 
on, and in an instant the richly-gilded frames of hundreds of pictures re- 
flect a blaze of light which brings out the rich tints and gorgeous colour- 
ing of the paintings that cover the walls. The effect is startling, since a 
scene of dazzling brilliancy and fairy-like enchantment succeeds in an in- 
stant to the dim twilight in which the walls of the salpon had just before 
been shrouded. 

Sir Charles Lock Eastlake, the President of the Royal Academy, took 
the chair about half-past six. Among the distinguished guests we ob- 
served—the Lord Chancellor, the President of the Council, Lord J. Rus- 
sell, Viscount Palmerston, the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of Clarendon, 
Viscount Hardinge, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Marquis of Bath, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the President of the Board of Control, the 
President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Sidney Herbert, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, the Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop of St. David’s, Mr. Disraeli, M.P., 
Sir J. Pakington, M.P., Mr. S. Walpole, M.P., Earl Grey, Sir G. Grey, M.P., 
the Marquis of Clanricarde, Viscount Canning, the Earl of Jersey, Lord 
Campbell, the Chief Baron, the Master of the Rolls, the Attorney-General, 
the Solicitor-Genl., Lord Ashburton, Mr. T. Baring, the Gov’r. of the Bank 
of England, the Earl of Cawdor, the Hon. Justice Coleridge, Earl de Grey, 
Lord Dufferin, Mr.C. Dickens, Lord Elcho. Sir H. Ellis, Mr. J. Forster, the 
Earl of Hardwicke, Mr. B. Hawes, Mr. R.S. Holford, Lord Lyttelton, Lord 
Londesborough, Mr. Labouchere, M.P., Mr. Layard, M.P., the Lord Mayor, 
Mr. M. Milnes, M.P., Lord Northwick, Lord Overstone, Professor Owen, 
Lord Shelburne, Lord Stanley, Sir G. Staunton, Sir R. H. Inglis, Mr. F. 
Peel, &c. The rest of the guests consisted of the Professors, Fellows, and 
Associates of the Royal Academy. Altogether about 140 sat down todin- 
ner. 

The cloth having been removed, and the customary loyal toasts given, 
the President proposed “The Army and Navy ;” and, referring to the 
soldiers and sailors engaged in active service, expressed a hope that they 
might return in triumph, and that their ultimate conquest would be the 
conquest of an honourable peace. 

Lord Hardinge replied on behalf of the army, and the Earl of Hard- 
wicke on behalf of the navy. |The latter referred at some length to the 
ignorant impatience with which the public demand that something should 
be done against Russia. For his part he did not think it would be wise 
for our ships to try their strength against stone walls. He had the ut- 
most confidence in the judicious conduct of our commanders, in the gal- 
lantry of our officers, and in the existence of the same honest and deter- 
mined fighting material on the part of our seamen; but, unless the Rus- 
sian force came out of port, the present campaign would probably pass 
without any serious act of warfare. 

After proposing the health of the Lord Chancellor, and that tf the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—to which both gentlemen replied in very 
excellent taste—the President proposed the health of Lord John Russeli 
and of Mr. Disraeli. 

Lord John Russell, in answering for his part in- the toast—although 
happy to say that political opposition had never produced the slightest 
ill-will between him and the right hon. gentleman whose name had been 
associated with his—might observe that, so far as politics were concerned, 
there was a somewhat violent contrast. ‘I miss entirely those tender 
tints which are so remarkably characteristic of your President (Laughter) 
in his pictures, which reflect so well the delicacy of feeling and refine- 
ment of mind that belong to him. (Hear.) But he has departed very 
far from his own style of colouring on this occasion, and has produced the 
most violent contrasts (Laughter) ; somewhat in the style of the pictures 
exhibited in the early years of the Royal Academy, when it was not un- 
frequent for distinguished artists, on the last days before the opening of 
the Exhibition, to throw in some violent reds or tawdry yellows, in order 
to make their pictures seen and remarked by the crowd. You must, there- 
fore, excuse me if, while I pay, as 1 am bound to pay, every sort of re- 
spect to the gentleman whose name is coupled with my own, I must still 
say that with regard to our political opinions that harmony which ought 
to distinguish your president as a painter has hardly been maintained. 
(Laughter.) In one respect, however, there has been a point of agree- 
ment between myself and the right hon. gentleman. Both of us have had 
the honour of having our resemblances painted by a distinguished artist 
—by a man whose talent [ honour, and whose friendship I have the hap- 
piness to enjoy. (Cheers.) Iam glad to avail myself of this opportunity 
to pay this eminent artist the tribute,of my regard and gratitude for the 
honour that has been done to me, and in that sentiment I sympathise, 
and certainly agree with the right hon. gentleman.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Disraeli—Mr. President, my Lords, and Gentlemen,--I have on 
several occasions had the opportunity, through your kindness, of entering 
these chambers on this anniversary, and have always been struck with 
the triumphs of art and the triumphs of design and colouring, but I was 
not aware that rhetoric would achieve in these rooms triumphs as singu- 
lar ; because your president has achieved a wonderful feat of oratory in 
the toast that he has proposed for your acceptance and approbation. I was 
glad teanticipate that the noble lord would have answered for me, for I 
know from experience the great difflculty of following the noble lord. 
(Loud laughter.) I did, therefore, flatter myself that this once I might 
count upon being exempted from fulfilling so arduous a task. I hope it 
will not be considered an affectation if I assure you that I feel honoured 
in having my name associated with a celebrated artist and a famous 
statesmen. It must have been the inspiration of a genial moment when 
the president hazarded such a union. (A laugh.) But I am not entitled 
to such a distinction, and I am reminded of the Persian fable that when a 
piece of clay was asked how it happened he had so fragrant a perfume, he 
replied he had the good fortune of living in the vicinity of roses. (A 
laugh.) The president has connected my career with the noble Lord and 
the distinguished artist who has sent him down to posterity, and has made 
me remembered for a short time. I am obliged to the noble Lord for the 
complimentary terms in which he has referred to me this evening. It has 
been ury good fortune for many years to sit opposite, as I do this evening, 
to the noble Lord, and [I may say with truth that I have never seen him 
look better than he does this evening in the Royal Academy (this allusion 
to the noble Lord's portrait was received with much laughter and cheer- 
ing), and I think I may be entitled to be considered a judge of the noble 

Lord’s countenance, for I have had the opportunity of watching him for 
17 years under various circumstances. (Laughter.) I have seen him iu 
the elation of triumph, and I do not think that I have ever seen him of a 
better figure and appearance than I see him this evening. (Cheers and 
laughter.) This is a peculiarity of this distinguished artist, whose name 
| will go down to posterity, although one whom he has condescended to 
Select for a proof of his skill may not be so fortunate. And I may truly 
say with regard to the noble Lord, that I hope he may long look as weil 
in his place in Parliament as he does upon the walls of the Royal Acade- 
my. (Cheers.) This recalls to my attention a subject of importance to 
which the president has edverted, and that is, the opportunity that the 
noble Lord and his colfeagues possess of advancing the fine arts in this 
country. (Hear, hear.) I think that the expressions of sympathy on the 
part of the noble Lord and of the Chancellor of the Exchequer are not 
phrases only to be remembered on the anniversaries of the Royal Acade- 
my. I know, my Lords and gentlemen, that it is an easy fashion to say 
that at the present period it is almost impossible either to call public at- 
tention or to apply the public resources for the furtherance of the interests 
of the fine arts, or to support the efforts that may be made to form and 
refine the public taste. But I may be permitted to say that it is a great 
fallacy to pretend, because a nation is unhappily at war, that the arts of 
peace ought not tobe cultivated. (Hear, hear.) You will rather find, if 
you appeal to history, that it is when a nation feels and thinks the 





most deeply that the arts most flourish. (Hear, hear.) It was during the 
greatest struggle in which the Athenians were ever engaged—the Pelo- 
ponnesian war that Pbhidias flourished ; and we ought to feel at this moment 
that we aggravate the evils of war if, while itis our determination to 
make those efforts that are necessary to vindicate the honour and interests 
of this country, we do not also do all in our power, by our sacrifices and 
by our energy to advance the cultivation of the human mind, and the re- 
finement of the human intellect. (Cheers.) After all, it is a marvel 
how little is required greatly to assist the public taste. (Hear.) We 
have had many occasions to mourn over those opportunities which we 
have lost from the want of a very small sum advanced by the Govern- 
ment to purchase works which would have improved the public taste. I 
can imagine the despair of a public servant when he sees millions expend- 
ed for the operations of war and the arrangements of a campaign, and 
feels that a gallery must be sacrificed, and that the opportunity of obtain- 
ing works of art of priceless value must be foregone, when they might be 
obtained at a slight expenditure compared with the vast cost that is en- 
tailed by the policy which we, from a seuss of duty pursue. (Hear.) But 
we ought not to toierate the opinion that it is necessary to forego those 
opportunities which may present themselves of advancing the public taste, 
and we ought, on one day of the year at least, to look forward to the 

time when it shall be considered the duty of a stateman to serve bis coun- 

try and to advance the arts. (Loud cheers.) 

The President, in proposing ‘“ Prosperity to the City of London and 

the health of the Lord Mayor,” expressed a hope that the noble oppor- 

tunity now presented to the Corporation of opening a free space on the 

south-east side of St. Paul’s would not be lost. The Lord Mayor said he 

would do his utmost to impress upon the Corporation the views expressed 

by the President. 

“The Health of Lord Palmerston” was proposed by the President who, 

alluded to the obligations which the friends of Art were under to the 

Home Secretary for the Smoke Prevention Bill.” 

Lord Palmerston, whose rising was greeted with protracted cheering, 
said,—Mr. President, my Lords, and Gentlemen,--It could hardly be ex- 
ee. at a moment when so dark a cloud was lowering over the face of 

urope, that the unwholesome cloud that has lowered over the surface of 
London should have attracted the notice that you bave been pleased to 
give to the subject. But in such an assembly as this, in which I see col- 
lected some of the most eminent artists in Europe, it is natural that you 
should draw attention to a circumstance deeply affecting the works of 
their genius. Mr. President, that which the Government of which I have 
the honour to be a member accomplished last year was merely altering 
the manner of doing a thing. The consumption of smoke was 20 novelty 
—it had been going on for ages--but the consumption of smoke had been 
going on in our lungs instead of in our chimneys. (Laughter and cheers.) 
That which we proposed and which Parliament agreed to was only this, 
that the smoke should vanish in our chimneys instead of blackening our 
insides. (Continued laughter.) It had long been a subject of great grief 
to those who visited London to think that from that vast volume of carbon 
which was perpetually floating over our heads, all the finest works of an- 
cient art, and the productions of modern genius, whether of our painters, 
our sculptors, or our architects, were doomed to receive rapid aceumula- 
tions, hiding their merits and defacing their beauties. (Cheers.) If we 
could at avy time rejoice at the prospect of the removal of this inconveni- 
ence, it is now, when we see around us so many beautiful productions of 
modern genius, and feel what a calamity it would be if in the course of a 
short period all the lights of the pictures we see before us were destined to 
become shadows, and all the sbadows black darkness, and if their beauties 
were hid from view by a daily deposit of those abominable blacks which 
used to greet us when we put our heads out of the window. I thank you 
for adverting to the slight service I may have been able to render to works 
of art, and | hope the bill of last session may be considered as having con- 
tributed in some small measure to the preservation of works of art and 
genius. (Cheers.) ; 

The President then gave “‘ The health of Viscount Mahon and the au- 
thors of this country,” from whose inspirations and instructions the pro- 
fessors of the fine arts had derived so much advantage.—Viscount Mahon, 
in acknowledging the toast, adverted to the knowledge which historians 
in turn derived from the labours of painters aud sculptors. 

The President gave “ The health of the President of the Board of Trade, 
in connexion with the Schools of Design and the Department of Practical 
Art at Marlborough-house.’’~-Mr. Cardwell returned thanks, briefly allu- 
dirg to the advances made in the arts by British manufacturers, and point- 
ing out the benetit likely thereby to be conferred upon the commerce of the 
country. 

The President then gave “ Success to the Crystal Palace at Sydenham,” 
which contained, he said, a complete collection of works of ancient and 
modern art—-antique, mediaeval, and modern—and examp!es of architec- 
ture so arranged as to give a complete impression of the character of the 
original monuments. 

The President next gave the concluding toast, “ The Possessors of works 
of art who occasionally open their galieries and collections to the public, 
and who occasionally send specimens of their works to the British Insti- 


tution.’ (Cheers. ) 
The president left the chair shortly after 10 o’clock, an@, after a brief 
glance round the saloons, which were, like the east-room, brilliantly lit 


up for the occasion, the guests dispersed. 


THE SAME: WITH A DIFFRRENCE. 


The opening of the Exhibition of the “Royal Academy of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture,’’ is something more than the inauguration of 
the full royalty of the London season. To spend an annual shilling at 
what will long be called by elderly people the ‘ Somerset-bouse Exhibi- 
tion,” and “ the Exhibition,” is nearly all the art patronage and art study 
which the middle classes yet compass, Apart from thie traditionary im- 
portance oi May-day to the world of art, the Royal Academy has very 
large hational associations. It is an accredited and chartered institution, 
in the fame and usefulness of which great public interests are involved. 
It is more than a voluntary association of artists. It is not only a Royal 
foundation, but a national institution. George ITI. lent a certain body of 
painters a few rooms in a Royal palace ; and, in course of time, this bod 
has contrived—we are not complaining of the process—to tenant, ren 
free, a sumptuous public building, and not only levy a vast income from 
the public through voluntary contributions, but to obtain the chartered 
right of conferring degrees which are of immense pecuniary advantage. 
The decoration of R.A. is a certain income. If we view the Royal Aca- 
demy as an Art University, it is a seminary supported chiefly by the pub- 
lic, but not governed by any statutes—if we regard it as a corporation, it 
is a selfrenewing body, with no constituency to contro) it—-if we look at 

t as an ordinary trust, it presents the anomaly of having large trast 
moneys, but no trust deed. When treated as a public body, it falls back, 
as in the case of Mr. Hume’s motions for making its exbibitions gratui- 
tous—with which, by the way, we by no means coincide—on its voluntary 
character. When, on the other hand, we attempt to place it on a parity 
with its rivals in Suffolk-street and Pall-mall, we are reminded of its char- 
ter and its corporate privileges. 

But, apart from its legal aspect, what is the scientific status of the bod 
of which we are speaking? It styles itself the Royal Academy of Arts.” 
Its theoretical completeness is equal to that of Solomon’s house, as elabo- 
rated by Bacon. It exhausts the circle of fine arts. It has Professors, 
and, we suppose, lectures, in painting, sculpture, architecture, perspec- 
tive, and anatomy. It adopts all the ancillary and prelimiuary duties, 
studies, accomplishments, and relations, which can adorn the artist and 
exalt the citizen and scholar. It bas its chaplain, who is no less a per- 
sonage than the Bishop of London himseif ; and for its ** professors of an- 
cient history and ancient literature,” it has affiliated the honoured names 
of Hallam and Macaulay. Sir Robert Inglis is its antiquary, and Sir 
George Staunton its foreign secretary. These last functionaries are ho- 
norary, by which we presume we are to understand that they receive no 
salaries; for it cannot be’ supposed that these high-sounding offices are 
mere moonshine and humbug. We cannot conceive of a chaplain who 
never says prayers, of professors who never lecture or teach, or of a fo- 
reign secretary who conducts no foreign correspondence. Doubtless, 
therefore, the Bishop of London repeats to bis aeademical brethren the 
lessons which were practised by the saintly Angelico; Mr. Hallam teaches 
his artist students from Muller and the wsthetic criticism of ancient art ; 
and Sir George Staunton keeps the council en rapport with the acade- 
mies of Brussels, Munich, and Seville. 

Theoretically, the Royal Academy of Arts is perfect. 
plete cycle. It is armed at all points. 
ern literature to correct the grammar of.its catalogue, and then it would 
approach an ideal perfection. It is curious that, with al! this, the world 
only takes it for a shilling-collecting, voluntary association, invested with 
a high traditional character, and occupying a good set of rooms furnished 
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It fills the com- 
It-only wants a professor of mod- 


to it gratuitously. Of its services to art, and of its high didactic results, 
we are far less able to speak contidently than of the fact that, during three 
months of every 
one shilling, an 
| si 

Cc 


ear, it throws open its rooms at the moderate charge of 
constitutes the central sun of the London system of 
ghts. As an exhibition of pictures we consider the Academy’s the 
heapest and most amusing in the world. We never grudge our shilling. 
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It really doves distance all its compeers, both in value and extent. As an 
exhibition it will be. and deserves to be, very popalar. But the institu- 
tion claims macs more than this. It is an academy, and professes to edu- 
cate. [t takes high grouad—it affects to embrace the largest range of 
subsidary studies, and the most eminent professors are nominally at- 
tached to it. Its object is to envourage art—it sets up for being a na- 
tional source of instruction. How far does it fulfil those lofty aims? 

We shall be told that its professors are no fiction—that lectures are de- 
livered—that echools are kept open, prizes given, and students sent to 
travel—-and that in these, the legitimate objects of an academy, its funds 
are spent. Bat it is indisputable that, in every one of these objects, the 
Academy meets with successful rivals. It has five nominal professorships. 
The first, that of painting, is vacant. Ia sculpture, it is represented by 
an accomplished academician, Sir Robert Westmacott. As to architecture, 
it is notorious that the architects who are members of the Academy never 
exhibit—that the Lastitute of British Architects bas entirely superseded 
the work which the Academy professes to do—and that the architectural 
drawings displayed are meagre in number and miserable in quality. A 
clever portrait painter is professor of perspective ; and if the professor of 
anatomy ever lectures, we can only say that we never heard of his prolu- 
sions. Are not these appoiatments, like that of the chaplain, honorary ? 
Is the Academy an art school? Reynolds and Fuseli used to publish their 
lectures—-Sir Charles Eastlake’s accomplishments in the literature of art 
are not éxpended on the students of the institution of which he is presi- 
dent—we have not met with Mr. Knight’s disquisitions on optics—and if, 
as we suppose, both colour and composition fall within the department of 
the Professor of Painting, it is curious that that important office should 
be vacant even for a week. Yet it is the fashion of the day to require 
work, in return not only for pay, but for corporate distinctions. In Ox- 
ford, we are taking care that, for fellowships, fellows should do the work 
of education. Is it too much to inquire whether R.A.’s, and how many 
R.A.’s, teach in the Academy of Arts to which they belong? 

But we had forgotten one corporate—not to say corporeal—function of 
the Royal Academy of Arts. They give an annual dinner to celebrate 
their own success. That is to say, the public gives the dinner out of its 
shillings, and the R.A.’s invite the celebrities of the day—her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and the like—to their festive board. Wequitesympathise with 
the English taste for dinner-giving, but the Royal Academy feast has this 
peculiarity—that it celebrates the triumph of the hosts rather than of the 
guests. We give a dinner to a military or naval commander when he has 
won a victory ; but a conquering general seldom asks all the world to eat 
and drink when he is mentioned in the Gazette—least of all does be think 
of paying himself such a compliment at other people’s expense. We can- 
not quite grasp the rationale of the Royal Academy dinner. If it werea 
banquet given to the patrons of art, that would be a distinct purpose—not 
a high one, nor one in perfect taste, but an intelligible one. he affair 
would then be of the nature of a pecuniary investment—it would be an 
invitation to purchasers warmed with good fare. This would be a prac- 
tical, if not a high aim—precisely analogous to that which is often pur- 
sued by an enterprising baker, when, on opening a new shop, he gives 
every customer a glass of gin. But, on looking over the list of the guests, 
we meet with names which bave no connection whatever with art. Grouped 
around Sir C. Eastlake’s hospitable board, on Saturday, we find noblemen 
and gentlemen who do not know a Titian from a Claude. The feast is an 
occasion, like the aster dinner at the Mansion house, for neat speeches 
from practised speakers about the war ; and it affords an admirable op- 
portunity for pleasant postprandial political skirmishing—to which we 
may add that, on Saturday last, it was signalised by a display of novel 
pyrotechnical effects, and also by a brilliant experiment in gas lighting. 
It has also its value in correlative dinners—an object appreciable enough, 
for it is notorious that for years the R.A.’s kept on their list a wealthy in- 
dividual, who never exhibited a picture, but who gave a series of dinners 
to his brethren. 

What claims have the present body of R.A.’s to take this lofty ground 
of giving a dinner to celebrate the successes of their own handiwork? 
Ten Royal Academicians do not contribute to the Trafalgar-square walls 
atall. The painter of Irene is President of the Academy and chairman 
of the dinner ; the author of “‘My Two Boys” is a professor ; and the 

yainters of Nos. 449, 13, 925, and—alas! that we should have to place 

im in such company—even of 63, would have done more wisely had they 
not asked for such very — felicitations as the dinner implies on their 
academical triumphs in high art. If the Royal Academy has higher aims 
than that of a mercantile concern, it would, we think, better consult the 
true dignity of art in not giving an occasion for critical persons to sug- 
gest that its annual dinner is persisted in only as a convenient means for 
forcing on the public its social, apart from its artistic, claims. The two 
or three hundred pounds lavished on this vain and senseless display of 
luxury would be better expended on an exhibition to a poor student—on 
its library-—on its lectures—in the purchase of casts or pictures-—or, if its 
object is to popularise: art and to educate the English mind, even in re- 
ducing the charge for admission. This dinner suggests that the Academy 
a ae its corporate duties to the pecuniary chances of its own mem- 

rs—-that it prefers the social countenance of the rich to the claims of 
what ought to be a noble and disinterested profession. We cannot for- 
get that the object of incorporating this institution was an educational 
and scientific one--that it professes to collect a gallery of its own, each 
Academician being bound to present one of his own works on admission. 
And its membera will do well to remember that an institution whose pro- 
fession is to teach, but which contents itself with selfish and personal aims, 
is likely, in these days—especially when it draws largely on public funds 
and public confidence—to find inconvenient inquiries carried into its ser- 
vices to art and its results on national taste.--Morning Chronicle. 


—_—_—_>__—. 


INSTITUT-CANADIEN. 


Nothing speaks better for the intelligence and progress of the young 
Canadians of Montreal, than.the success which has attended this Institu- 
tion. It was we believe established by a few young men in 1844, who felt | 
the necessity for such a kind union. They hardly hoped at that time that 
their Institut would be so long lived, or that its growth would prove so 
vigorous. It bas had to encounter some difficulties, and it has received 
some shocks, but it was planted on too rich asoil, and appealed to sympa- 
thies and interests too worthy and noble, to be easily killed off, or to be 
permitted to decay. At one time the political and religious disputes be- 
tween the avenir party, and the old Franco-conservative or priests’ party, 
gave it a pretty good shaking: the former out-voted the latter, who were 
$0 apgry that they separated from the Institut, and attempted to form 
another of their own, but this move was not attended with much success, 
aud now we believe that many of the secessionists are returning to their 
old love. On this point we shall only say, that an institution of this kind 
to be permanently successful, must be founded on the basis of the broad- 
est liberality, and ignore all political or religious differences whatever ; 
and we doubt not that the Institut-Canadien will do so. To continue the 
narrative, the funds of the institution are in a most flourishing state ; and 
the purchase of real property gives it increased stability. It has a libra- 
ry of about 3,000 volumes, and a good news room. 

The privilege of membership of the Iustitut-Canadien, is not confined to 
French Canadians, but embraces also British Canadians ; and the citizens 
or subjects of any nation, may obtain it: there is this restriction only, that 
all the essays or papers read, the debates, and other proceedings, shall be 
in the French language. 

We trust that the young men of Montreal of British origin will not be 
slow to unite with their French brethren on such a basis. In literature, 
sciences, and arts, national jealousies should have no place; and in all 
cases, we trust they will never be allowed to have any more sway in Ca- 
nada. Of late years they have been fast dying away, and such monstresi- 
ties cannot be killed off too fast. They are the offspring of ignorance and 
narrow-mindedness, not of patrotism in any true sense. Generous emula- 
tion and rivalry there may be in connection with patriotism, and the ten- 
dency of these is to create progress. That which we want is Canadian- 
ism—the cordial union of all the inhabitants of Canada—to promote her 
prosperity, develope her resources, advance her position in the world. 

We see Great Britain and France forgetting their old sores for the attain- 
ment of a common object ; and why should not British and French Cana- 
dians do the same, to promote the interests of their common country ? So 
much, indeed, have the old strifes and heartburnings been forgotten in Ca- 
nada, that the past, of but a few years ago, seems almost like adream. It 
is not very many years since Lord Durham stated in his report, that the 
mutual hatred between the French and British races in Canada was 80 
deep and virulent, that it never could be eradicated or extinguished ; but 
events have happily proved that his lordship was a false prophet. We 
need not now inquire into the causes that have produced this result ; 
enough that we note the fact. We shall only further add, that we wish 
oe feo aeet on abdect g = eee ;. we look with favour on all societies 

a ; their prosperity is alwa i 

in ae they flourish. perity ys a credit to the country 





A Prorecrionist Groan : Orrostrion ro Stace-Coacags.—Th " 
ing minutes of proceedings, “ the Court at Whiteball, the 20th sl 


from the “ Council Register” (ch. ii. vol. x. p. 337), and for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Robert Lemon, are very instructive and curious, showing 
as they do how ignorance and personal interest bave ever fought against 
improvement and progress :— 

“ The humble petition of ye masters and wardens and governors of ye 
several! companys of sadlers, cutlers, girdlers, cordwayners, curriers, lo- 
ryners, inholders, farriers, spurriers, and watermen of the Citty of Lon- 
don, presented with the approbation and by consent of the Lord Mayor 
and Court of Aldermen of the said Citty, on behalf of themselves and ye 
rest of ye members of the aforesaid severall companys, and divers other 
tradesmen and hackney coachmen, in the Cittys of London and Westmin- 
ster, the burrough of Southwarke and countys of Midd* and Sarrey, and 
other places within this Kingdome, being this day read at the boord, and 
there being at the same time likewise presented severall petitions from 
the cittys of Norwich, New Sarum, Bristoll, and Glocester, and from ye 
townes of Northampton, Daventry, Marleborough, St. Alban’s, Maiden- 
head, Staynes, and Theale, All setting forth that by reason of the many 
running stage-coaches and caravans of late yeares set up, for carrying 
passengers to almost all places within this kingdome, not only petrs 
trades are lost, and above 100,000 familys reduced to beggery already, 
and many thousands more like suddenly to fall upon ye several] parishes 
wherein they dwell, for maintenance, but many other great mischeifes to 
this Kingdome are occasioned, for by them ye roads are spoyled, the rents 
of all inns lessened, inholders made unable to pay their rents and dutys, 
or to provide fit accomodation for their guest, or to releive the poor, as 
formerly they were wont to do, the consumption of all sorts of provisions, 
for man and beast are prevented, the rents of gentlemen’s estates brought 
downe, the breed of good horses destroyed, the keeping of great numbers 
of horses, both in ye Citty by merchants and others, and in the country 
and all great townes of England. is lett off, which binders ye consumption 
of vast quantitys of horsemeat ; the breeding of many thousands of water- 
men had been hindred, and those that are bred are greatly hurt and dis- 
couraged by them; his Ma®* subjects, unused to riding, are growne care- 
lesse of attayniag to good horsemanship, a thing so necessary for them to 
understand, in order to their owne and ye kingdome’s service ; the con- 
sumption of wollen, leather, and other manufactories of ye kingdome, are 
greatly lessened, whereby the handicraft tradesmen aforesaid, who for- 
merly lived well, helped to consume provisions, and releive others, are 
for want of work ready to starve. They ruine the hackney ceachmen in 
London, who are licensed and pay five pounds pr. ann: for their license, 
and do greatly annoy and bréake the streetes, without paying anything 
towards reparation. The revenue of Excise and Post-office is much 
abated, the kingdome is weakened, and the subjects are made unfit for his 
Ma®* service, and, therefore, praying the said coaches may be suppressed, 
or such order speedily taken therein as shal be thought most conducing 
to the good of his Mates subjects. It was ordered by his Ma‘y in Councill, 
that the matter of these petitions be taken into consideration at this boord 
on Wensday, the 4th of December next; whereof the pet'® are to cause 
timely notice to be given to as many of ye cheif owners of ye hackney 
stage-coaches and carravans that travell ye northerne, westerne, and other 
great roades of this kingdome, as they conveniently can; and that ye 
said keepers of coaches and carravans, as also some person or persons ap- 
pointed by the petrs, do give their attendance at ye time and place afore- 
said ; and it was further ordered that both partys have liberty to bring 
with them council learned if they please.”— The Builder. 





Fiest-Rate Notice or a Vaniry Trap.—The Evening Post of this 
city thus appropriately heads a correspondence which has recently taken 
place between a New York publisher and a South Carolina postmaster. 
The former, it seems, is getting-up or continuing “ a great work,” entitled 
“ Portraits and Memoirs of Eminent Americans,” and applied to the lat- 
ter for his likeness daguerreotyped, and arecord of his life and adventures, 
The application is made in the common blarneying style, and is scarcely 
worth reprinting ; but the Post truly says that the editor found a humo- 
rous customer in the man of letters. Here is his reply. 

Dear Sir: The above communication reached me last week, ahd in re- 
plication, I beg leave to state that if Ihave ever done anything worthy 
of the immortality your magazine is likely to confer upon me, I am not 
conscious of it, However, as true merit is always modest it may be to 
that virtue that I owe my ignorance ; at all events (and I am anxious the 
world at large should know it) I have not sought fame, but fame has 
sought me, as Alexander Smith, the poet would say, 

“Fame ! Fame! next grandest word of God!” 

In taking a retrospect of my early days, I can discover nothing worthy 
of record unless it be the stealing of a few watermelons at school, for 
which I was beaten with many stripes, or the riding of a few quarter 
races for which I received an occasional and solitary ginger cake, or ad- 
ventures of similar import. \ 

At 17 Iran away from my venerable old guardian, the Rev. Hansford 
Dade Duncan, (long life to him,) and vamosed to the great far West, 
where I flourished for a short time, and a short time only, and returning 
I lost all my money upon a game vulgarly called “ poker,”’ (of which, of 
course, you know nothing,) upon one of the boats of the Alabama river. 
This was ahout the time the Ben Franklin bursted, and killed so many, 
and had I not been standing near the stern of the vessel, you would never 
have had the. opportunity of handing my name, facsimile, character and 
adventures down to an eager posterity, in the columns of your justly- 
celebrated magazine. 

I returned to my own, my native land, fundless, and perhaps somewhat 
seedy in appearance, and run for first-lieutenant in a distinguished 
militia company, but was unfortunately beaten, by the loss of one vote, 
by my worthy competitor. 

In the year of our Lord 1849, my illustrious friend Thomas D. Condy, 
gave me the office of Assistant Deputy United States Marshal for the 
P District of Barnwell, and while taking the census, I killed one horse and 
another run away and broke my buggy, upon which occasion, I rode my 
horse bare backed fourteen miles in forty minutes, of which fact Col. B. 
H. Brown in a living witness.” 

After I had concluded this Herculean undertaking, a man calling him- 
self “C, Frank Powell,” wrote me from Washington that if I would for- 
ward a certain amount of money to him, he would prosecute my claims 
for an increase of pay sufficient to cover these’ immense disasters, but I 
grieve to say that, from the time I sent the money, I have not hearda 
word from the aforesaid and never-to-be-forgotten C. Frank Powell, he pro. 
bably having gone to parts unknown. However, I still entertain hopes 
of seeing his distinguished name facsimile in your widely-circulated 
magazine. 

Last year I ran for tax collector in this important townsbip, and I was 
beaten so badly by a base combination, of which I was wholly uncon- 
scious until a few moments before the closing of the polis, that I have not 
since entirely recovered my equanimity. As a salvo, however, to this 
disaster, and just at this crisis, my distinguished but benighted friend, 
the Hon. James Campbell, the Postmaster-General, gave me the Postoffice 
at this place, the duties of which, I may without vanity say, I have dis- 
charged to the complete and entire satisfaction of the whole community. 

My friends, anxious to secure for me the distinguished honour you have 
so politely tendered, as a reward for my various and arduous services, are 
now busily engaged in raising a subscription for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses attendant upon this momentuous affair. I allude to the ep- 
graving of my portrait. They have already appointed a committee . 
secure the services of a competent artist for the all-absorbing occasion, 
and as soon as the picture is completed, I will forward it to your address. 

Permit me to express the hope, that you will delay the publication of 
the number of your magazine until it makes its advent. 

Tavail myself of this opportunity to assure you of the distinguished 
consideration with which I remain, dear sir, your grateful and obedient 
servant, C. F. Tosi, 

By Postmaster, at Barnwell, C. H., S.C. 

John Livingston, Esq., 157 Broadway, N. Y. 





Sauce ror THe Witness Not sauce ror THE CounsEL.——As the Bar de- 
clares itself the arbiter of what is becoming to its own dignity, we must 
leave the Bar to decide on that part of the question ; but we must take 
leave to determine according to our own view how far certain doings at 
the Bar may be conformable to the conduct of a gentleman. It may be 
professional, but it is scarcely gentlemanly to impute fraud to witnesses, 
though we are aware that there is plenty of precedent, among even the 
leaders of the Bar, for implied and direct accusations of a still graver cha- 
racter. It seems to be perfectly “ professional,” when defending a mur- 
derer, to suggest that the murder may have been committed by one of the 
witnesses-—a course that was adopted a very short time ago by an emi- 
nent Old Bailey barrister on circuit—a worthy follower in the school of 
the advocate of Courvoisier. It has been urged that it is unfair to judge 





vember, 1672; present, the King’s Most Excellent Ma'y,” &c., extracted 


be ashamed to avow, but which a gentleman would, we think, repudiate 
The following extract from a law report in the Times affords a by no 
means singular specimen of forensic taste in the Superior Courts and 
among the higher grades of the profession :—- 

‘In this cross-examination of the plaintiff by Mr. Serjeant Byles, he was 
asked whether he had not suggested to the defendant that there should be a 
robbery at tlie Great Globe, as many shillings would come in from persons 
coning to see the place where the robbery was. 

“Mr. Wyld most indignantly denied this, and added that no one who had not 
been the associate of thieves and convicts would have suggested that such a 
question should be es 

‘The learned Judge told Mr. Wyld he should only give the denial. 

“ The plaintiff said it was a most offensive question. 

“The Judge. That may be. 

“Upon the question being repeated, 

“ The foreman of the jury rose, and said he thought it a most improper ques 
tion ; it was one totally irrelevant to the inquiry. As he understood the case 
it was whether the defendant had deceived the plaintiff and the public, or whe. 
ther the plaintiff and defendant had combined together to deceive the public. 

“Mr. Serjeant Byles said he must do his duty. 

“ The Juror. Yes ; but draw it alittle mild—a little mild.” 

Here we find Mr. Serjeant Byles asking a witness whether he had not 
proposed to obtain money from the public upon a false and fraudulent 
pretence—a question which elicited an indignant denial. The learned 
Judge, feeling no doubt that the question was perfectly professional, put 
no check on the tongue of the barrister, but rebuked the witness for his 
indignation, and told him “he should only give the denial.” The ques. 
tion was admitted by the Judge to be “ offensive,” but the “Rule of 
Court” seems to be, that barristers are privileged offenders, and that wit- 
nesses must be made the objects of such offences as barristers may choose 
to commit--there being no rebuke to the wrong-doer from the Judge, 
who is ready with a reprimand instead of protection for the wronged 
party.—London paper. 


A new Roman Cationic Cuvrcu.—The new Catholic church, recently 
erected on Twenty-eight street, between Lexington and Third avenues, 
and named after the first martyr of the Catholic church, was dedicated 
yesterday by the most Rev. Archbishop Hughes. 

The church is 150 feet long and 65 feet broad, and its architecture is 
in the later Lombard style, as it prevailed in Italy during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and of which the Campo Santo, at Pisa, and the 
cathedral of Ovieto are the most celebrated monuments. The front is 75 
feet broad and 85 feet high, and isdivided into three bays by buttresses 
richly panelled, and crowned with canopies, niches and pinnacles. Five 
grand portals afford an easy ingress to the worshippers. A statue of the 
first martyr stands above the gable over the centre porch. Over this are 
traceried windows, and the whole is crowned by a semicircular gable, 
surmounted by a massive stone cross. The interior of the church, 140 
feet long and 63 broad, is divided by columns ef Sienna marble into three 
isles ; the centre isle is 35 feet wide and 70 feet in height, with side aisles 
of corresponding proportion. The ceilings are richly and heavily groined 
and painted in fresco, in the style of the early masters, with rich scrolls, 
and various emblems of devotional character. Over the altar we noticed 
the world overtopped by the cross, showing that the earth belongs unto 
the crucified—the cross of faith, the anchor of hope, the burning heart of 
charity. At the intersection of nave and transept are the emblems of the 
seven sacraments ; and lower down, amid the rich scroll work of the roof, 
are symbols of the arts which have concurred to build the church--the 
Hebrew Jah, and the tables of the Law for the elder dispensation ; the 
Host and chalice, and other types of the new and holier law of Christi- 
anity. 

The end of the centre aisle is terminated by an apsis, or semicircular 
projection, containing the high altar, surmounted by a magnificent screen 
of rich marble, gilt and ornamented with appropriate devices; and ris- 
ing 55 feet in heigbt from the floor. 

Five richly stained glass windows finish the apsis above the screen. In 
the centre one, religion holds the blessed host and chalice ; in each of the 
others is an evangelist ; and lower down are various emblems, as the pe- 
lican, the I. H. S., &e. All the other windows of the church are filled 
with enamelled glass, with symbols of stained glass in the tracery heads. 
These symbols recall the passion of our Lord in the western windows, 
and the Eucharist in the eastern. 

The walls of the church are painted in fresco by Friedrich Schulz, with 
niches containing the figures of the Twelve Apostles, St. Patrick, St. Rose 
of Lima, angels and heads of early martyrs and saints. On the east side 
of the sanctuary an octagonal chapel projects beyond the walls of the 
church, and contains an altar dedicated to the blessed Virgin Mary. It 
will also serve in Holy week as the repository of the blessed Sacrament. 

Along the walls of this chapel are shields of arms—those of the United 
States, of his Holiness the Pope, of the Archbisbop of New York, of the 
College of the Propaganda, and of the State of New York. 

Over the altar there will be a large painting of the Martyrdom of St. 
Stephen, on each side of which niches will contain statues in Caen stone 
of our Lady and St. Joseph. The altar itself is a towering and graceful 
structure of white pinnacle work, relieved by tasteful gilding, and by just 
enough blue pannelling to prevent the eye from being fatigued. The 
sanctuary is large, and capable of accommodating all who may be neces- 
sary for any parish ceremony. 

The architect is Mr. James Renwick, to whose reputation this church 
will materially add. The builder is Mr. William Joyce, and be deserves 
great praise for the carefulness with which the work has been executed. 
The church will seat comfortably between 2,000 and 2,500 people—V. 
Y. Herald, May 22. 


DesrRucTION OF THE WHEELING SusPeNsION Brince.—During the fore- 
noon of yesterday a high storm of wind prevailed, which, towards noon, 
increased to almost a hurricane along the valley of the river, breaking 
vessels at their moorings, and causing great devastation. About 3 o’clock 
we walked up towards the suspension bridge, and went upon it, intend- 
ing to take a walk across it for pleasure, as we have frequently done, 
enjoying the cool breeze and the undulating motion of the bridge. 

We discovered that one of the guys, or small iron cables, extending 
from the flooring to the wall near the base of the east abutment, was 
broken from its fastenings, and several of the stones wrenched apart. 
About a hundred yards farther on, we saw that one, and only one of the 
suspenders to which the floor is swung, was broken. 

These were but slight damages, but as we had never before seen the 
bridge affected even to this extent by gales, and as it began to sway vio- 
lently, we thought it prudent to retrace our steps. We had been off the 
flooring only two minutes and were on Main street when we saw persons 
running towards the river bank ; we followed just in time to see the whole 
teas of cables and flooring heaving and dashing with tremendous 
orce. 

For a few moments we watched it with breathless anxiety, lunging like 
ashipinastorm. At one time it rose to nearly the height of the towers, 
then fell, and twisted, and writhed, and was dashed almost bottom up- 
ward. At last there seemed a determined twist along ‘the entire span, 
about one half of the flooring being nearly reversed, and down went the 
immense structure from its dizzy height to the stream below with an ap- 
palling crash and roar. Nearly the entire structure struck the water at 
the same instant, dashing up an unbroken column of foam across the 
river, to the height of at least forty feet. 

Amid the confusion of the wreck we cannot accurately estimate the ex- 
tent of thedamage. All the cables, except twoon the north side, are torn 
from the towers. On the south side, all the cables except one small one 
are torn from their anchorage in the heavy masonry on Main, and with 
such violence were they jerked from this piece of masonry that one stone, 
weighing about 1,500 pounds, was thrown a distance of some feet. 

The large iron gate at this end of the bridge was shivered to atoms, and 
the toll-house completely demolished, Mr. James Bell, the toll-keeper, 
making a narrow escape with his life. On the island, at the west end of 
the bridge, we learn that but one cable broke from the anchorage. The 
entire wood work lies in the river and on the shores. The cables also 
stretch across the river, sunk to the bottom. So far as we can discover, 
only two of the cables snapped asunder, and they on the outside of the 
towers, the rest of the breakage being at their connections with the an- 
chors.— Wheeling Intelligencer, Way 18. 

With reference to this remarkable and disastrous occurrence, the Pitts- 
burgh Commercial Journal makes the following pointed remarks. 

John A. Roebling, engineer, made a report to this Bridge Company, 
offering to build them a suspension bridge. 112 feet high from low water 
mark, with a pier near the island, at a cost of $150,000. They accepted 
Mr. Ellett’s plan, for a dower bridge, a longer span, and a higher price, 
paying about $225,000. Mr. Roebling warned them Mr. Ellett’s bridge 
would fail. We bave heard Mr. Roebling say, years ago, that the first 
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violent storm which that bridge should encounter would destroy it. 
Measures for rebuilding the bridge have already been under considera- 
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vels. Instances.of these occurrences are matters of daily record, and 
a only @ passing attention. But an accident which has happened to 
- well-diggers at Ecully, near Lyons, has awakened an universal and 
nilling interest. About the middle of April, when at the depth of some 
thirty feet from the surface, they were overwhelmed and covered alive by 
caving in of the earth above them. By good fortune some pieces of 
plank and timber which were brought down with the earth, ledged cross- 
Pie sustaining the earth above their heads, and leaving a bole about 
= bt inches in diameter, through which their friends above could com- 
po Ba with them and furnish them with the aliments necessary to exis- 
+00? All the soil in that vicinity being a loose rolling gravel, in which 
their legs and the lower parts of their bodies were imbedded, they were 
recluded from the least attempt at movement from the fear of disturbing 
The accidental scaffolding, which was their only safeguard from instan- 
taneous destruction. rom the nature of the soil, too, it was impossible 
fo come to their aid except by the excavation of a lateral gallery com- 
menced at & considerable distance. The gallery was commenced, and 
pulletins of its progress'and of the state of the unfortunate prisoners in 
the well, which were daily published, kept the whole country in a state of 
anxiety, and excited the most profound emotion in every breast. After a 
few days one of the buried men, succumbing under his sufferings, died ; 
and soon his decaying boty added another to the horrors ef the situation 
of the survivor. But at ength, after twenty days of unremitting and 
most arduous labour, Girand, the surviver, has been reached and restored 
to the light of day. His sufferings, mental as well as physical, have been 
dreadful, and it must be some time before he can recover that health of 
which the physicians give strong hopes. Girand has become the recipient 
of benevolent offerings from all quarters,—and, among others, of a pension 
of six hundred francs @ year from the Empress—God bless her! Nearly 
twenty years ago @ similar drama took place at Champvert, in the neigh- 
pourhood of Ecully. A man was buried alive in a well he was employed 
in digging, and which was sunk to the depth of sixty feet. In this tomb, 
without air or light, he remained fourteen days, supported by some food 
which was let down to him through a small hole providentially left in the 
superincumbent earth. At the end of the fourteen days the efforts made 
for his rescue were crowned with success, and he was withdrawn alive. 
Courier and Enquirer. 

TRANSATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—The legislature of Newfoundland, by an 
act on the 15th of April, 1854, incorporated Peter Cooper, Moses 
Taylor, Cyrus W. Field, Marshall O. Roberts, Chandler White, Frederick 
N. Gisborne, and their associates, Vy the name of the “ New York, New- 
foundland and London Telegraph Company,” with a capital of £312,500 
or $1,500,000 in shares of $100, with liberty to increase it to double the 
amount, to “construct, complete, keep in order and operate, a main or 
trunk line of magnetic or other telegraphs, from Saint Johns (Newfound- 
land) to or towards Cape Ray, and also from St. Johns to or towards 
Trepassey,” and also “ between Newfoundland and Ireland, or any other 
island, place or places in the Atlantic Ocean, or in Europe, or in the 
United States, and to construct, purchase, and work any telegraph line or 
lines or means of communication, in Canada, Prince Edward Island, Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and the United States, and in the 
waters adjacent to or between the said islands, provinces or states, and 
between any of them and Newfoundland,” with the consent of their go- 
vernments. The company is authorised to purchase the works of the New- 
foundland Telegraph Company, between Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and New-Brunswick. Materials for the works may be imported 
into Newfoundland free of duty, Every stockholder, whether a British 
subject or a citizen of the United States, or other alien or resident in New- 
foundland, the United States or elsewhere, shall have equal rights to hold 
stock, vote, and be eligible to office in the company. In the transmission 
of messages the governments of Great Britain, of the United States, and 
of Newfoundland, are to have preference over private individuals. Fifty 
square miles or 82,000 acres of land in Newfoundland are to be granted 
to the company on the completion of the line upon the island from Saint 
Johns to Cape Ray, and an equal quantity additional on the completion 
of communication across the ocean. The company may construct a good 
and traversable bridle road on the island, within two years, in connection 
with the telegraph line, for every hundred miles of which there will be 
paid from the Colonial treasury £1500, the whole amount not to exceed 
£5000. 

The meetings of the company are to be held at London, New York or 
Saint Johns, as the directors may determine, but a director of local 
management shall always be stationed at each place. This would seem 
to be a liberal charter, and the great experiment of a telegraphic line 
cross the ocean may be fairly tried under its provisions.— British Cana- 
dian. _—- 

How To Bs RID oF FLres.--It was on asubject of general interest that 
Mr. Spence wrote, when he communicated to the Entomological Society, 
the account of a mode employed by a friend of bis in Florence to remove 
this drawback to the comfort of existence. He tell us that his curiosity 
was greatly excited on being told by a gentleman residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city, that for two or three years he had entirely succeed- 
ed in excluding flies from his apartments, though allowing the windows 
to be open wide for the admission of air. While the sitting and dining 
rooms of his neighbours swarmed with them, a strict search was necessary to 
detect even two or three in his apartments. The possibility of excluding 
flies from a room where the windows were wide open was explained by the 
curious fact, that flies will not pass through the meshes of a net, even 
though those meshes are more thanan inchin diameter. The plan of this 
gentleman was simply to suspend a net made of light-coloured thread to 
the outside of the window, and although every mesh was large enough, 
not only to admit one fly, but several flies with expanded wings, to pass 
through at the same moment, yet from some inexplicable dread of ven- 
turing across the mesh-work, these insects were effectually excluded. It 
is necessary to state, that in order for this plan to succeed, it is essential 
that the light enter the room on one side only, for if there be an opposite 
or side-window, the flies pass through the net without scruple. The fact 
of these insects being excluded by the simple means above stated (when 
the room is lighted from one side only), has been repeatedly noticed and 
fully confirmed. Nor are we dependent only on accounts of this fact as 
received from a foreign country ; it has been noticed and confirmed also 
by observers in England. Dr. Stanley gives an account, in the “ Transac- 
tions of the Entomological Society,” of some experiments entered on by 
him, in order to the satisfactory investigation of this singular discovery. 
—Bohn’s Pictorial Calendar. 





A Bripat Costume.—Robe of rich white glace. The skirt has three 
broad flounces, edged with a band of white terry velvet, cut out in points 
at each side. The corsage, which is high, and fits closely to the figure, is 
fastened up the front from the waist to the throat by buttons, the tops of 
which are set with clusters of small pearls. The ceinture, which is of 
white terry velvet, is fastened in front of the waist in a small bow and 
long flowing ends ; the latter, like the trimming on the flounces is cut out 
In points at each side. The sleeves, which just descend to the elbow, are 
of moderate width, and are finished at the ends by bands of terry velvet. 
The undersleeves and collar are of Brussels lace. The front bair is ar- 
ranged in bandeaux, and a plaiting of the black hair is brought across the 
fore part of the head. Under this plait of hair is passed a band of white 
ribbon, which is fixed at each side by an ornament consisting of a small 
spray of fine pearls. The wreath, which is worn at the back of the head. 
is composed of jasmine, white roses, and orange blossom, and under it is 
fixed a superb scarf of Brussels lace, which forms a bridal veil. In front 
of the corsage a small bouquet of the same flowers as those composing the 
Wreath, The prayer-book is covered with terry velvet, embosed with sil- 
ver, and is fastened by a mother o’-pearl clasp. Boots of white silk.— 

dy’s Newspaper. (London). 


STRANGE PHENOMENON.—Of the meteor which was observed all through 
diana, and west to the Mississippi river, the Grant County Herald has 
the following description :— 

‘ On Friday evening last, a few minutes after sundown, an immense 
metor Was observed shooting from a point of about sixty degrees above 
the horizon, and ten degrees west of north, towards the horizon. In about 
® second of time, it fell through some thirty degrees or more, leaving an 
intensely brigh track of flame throngh the whole space, which lasted a 
oe or more after the explosion of the meteor. The explosion appear- | 

like that of a rocket, scattering a great many balls of fire. From the} 
point of explosion, along the line traversed by the metor, was left a dense 
—— at first of apparent great heat, but gradually changing, as if by 
Mee ing, into a white smoke. The streak of white vapor or smoke, after 
: oe some ten minutes, during which it swayed into a zigzag, sepa- 
an rom the mass of vapor left around the point of explosion, and gra- 

Pret coiling into a circular form, floated away to the west. The mass 
< vapor around the point of explosion, separated apparently over some 
eight or ten degrees, around its outward edge, seeming, in a few minutes 
~~ the explosion, white, but toward the centre like a dim flame. 
ear the ceatre of the point of explosion, could be discovered a 


point of intense fire, and to the eastward of this, flashing flames. This 





apparcat burning point moved toward 
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its motion could readily be discovered by the eye. The mass of vapor 
around the point of explosion was visible for about half an hour, when it, 
with the burning point disappeared. The mass of vapor that had coiled 
itself up from the point of explosion to near the point of the starting of 
the meteor, was visible for a much lounger time. There wasno noise ac- 
companying the explosion.” 


Wowman’s Foreruovert.—One day last week, Mrs. Horton, who resides 
about three miles west of Owego, saw a large pine tree fall directly across 
the railroad track. She instantiy laid down the baby, called her husband 
from his work, and they both ran to the railroad, a distance of some bun- 
dred rods, taking anaxe with them. But the tree was sound, and not less 
than two feet in diameter where it crossed the track, the spot being at a 
short curve in the road, and out of view from any considerable distance. 
Worse than all the time for the train to pass was close at hand. Probably 
at the suggestion of the wife, as women are always best at expedients, 
Mr. Horton immediately took off bis red flannel drawers, tore them in two, 
and ran up the road with one leg, while his wife ran down with the other. 
In a few minutes the mail passenger train approached at full speed, when 
it was arrested by Mre. Horton standing on the track, waving the leg 
of the red flannel drawers on a mullen stalk. The tree was soon cut 
and rolled off the track, with the aid of the passengers, who proceeded 
on their journey ; many lives and limbs doubtless having been saved by 
this really kind and noble act of Mrs. Horton.—Courier and Enquirer. 

Fricutru. Exrremities oF “ Our own CorrESPONDENT.’”’—The Foreign 
Correspondence of the Morning Chronicle enjoys deserved celebrity ; but 
the last instance of devotion on the part of one of the gentlemen at the 
seat of war, surpasses, we think, any of its predecessors. The special cor- 
respondent at Volo (which it may be convenient to country subscribers to 
say is in Thessaly) concludes a long and graphic description of the storm- 
ing of that place by brigands, thas— 

The whole of my apparel is in the flames, or in the hands of the robbers.” 


The zeal of a writer who could only find time at the conclusion of a 
lengthened despatch to discover that he was in a state of nature,and who 
then merely alludes to it in this off-hand style, as a trifle, interesting to 
his friends, but hardly worth dwelling on, is worthy of all honour. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 281. 
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White. Plack. 
1. P tks P ch K tks P at B 5 (best), 
2. Qtks Reh K to Q 3 (best). 
8. Q tks B ch. ! K tks Q (best). 
4. B tks P ch. | P interposes, 
5. B tks P checkmate. i 





New York Cuess Civs.—The Club Rooms are now situated at No. 158 East 
Tenth Street. The Meetings are held on the evenings of Tuesday, Thursday 
and Friday. 





Race ROUND THE WorLp.—Two clipper ships were towed to sea from San 
Francisco on the 31st of March last: one of them, the David Brown, of 
New York, left her port on the 12th December, and arrived at San Fran- 
ciscoin ninety-eight days ; the other, the Romance of the Seas, a Boston 
vessel, left on the 16th of December, and arrived out in ninety-six days. 
They will now race to Hong Kong, and thence their respective ports. Since 
the race was made up the captain of the Samuel Russell, of New York. 
950 tons, also a clipper ship, has announced his intention to contest the 
palm for speed as far as Hong Kong. She was to leave the day after her 
competitors. . y 

Sty_ze.—How differently men handle controversial matters. There’s 
Johnson, with his two-handed sword striking with the edge, while he pier- 
ces with the point, and stuns you with the hilt, hitting rightand left with 
antithesis, and wielding the ponderous weapon as easily as you could a 
flail. Then there’s Burke, with his glittering rapier, all rhetorical rule 
and polish according to school—passado, montanto, staccato—one, two 
three, the third in your bosom. ; 

Then comes Macaulay, who runs in under your guard, and stabs you to 
the heart with the heavy dagger of a short epigrammatic sentence : Jef- 
frey, who first kills, then scalps ; and Carlyle, who advances armed with 
an antique stone axe, with which he mashes his foes as you would drugs 
in a pestle and mortar.—Colburn’s New Monthly. 














TO GOVERNESSES. 
ANTED, A LADY, CAPABLE OF INSTRUCTING TWO LITTLE GIRLS. of 
eight and twelve years of sge, in Music, French, and Drawing, and the ordinary routine 
of an English education. No one need apply who is not provided with the best testimonials and 
willing to go into the country during the Summer months. 
Address the Editor of this journal, 10 Park Place, New York. 


SEA SIDE--BOARDING. 


A PRIVATE FAMILY HAVING A LARGE HOUSE IN ONE OF THE MOST 
Healthy, Delightful Villages on Long Island, can accomodate two or three families during 

the Summer, where they will have all the comforts of a home, fine Bathing, Sailing, Fishing, &c. 
For Cards of full particulars, apply to Mr. WEBB, Office St. George’s Society, 89 Greenwich 

Street, New York. may27—I1m. 
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To Subscribers and the Trade. 
Turrp Vo.une.—The present number completed the Third Volume of the Magazine; priee 
T wo Dollars, in appropriate cloth binding. Orders for the Volrm: should be forwarded at once, 
The cloth cases or covers will be supplied at 25 cents. The First Volume may also be had. 
G. P, PUTNAM & CO.., 
10 Park Place. 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt. 
E. Nye. This Steamship wil! depart with the United States Mails for Europe positively 
on Saturday, May 27th, at 12~'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
No berth secured until paid for 
For freight or passage, having 





unequalled accommodations for elegance and comfort, apply 
FOWARD K. OULLINS & CO., 56 Wall Street. 

Passengers are requeste) to be on board at 1144 A.M. 

The steamship BALTIC will succeed the ATLANTIC, and sail June 10th, 1854. 


Shippers will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods contraband * 
. 


of war. 





REMOVAL. 


R. HENRY FISHER HAS REMOVED FROM HUDSON STREFT TO No. 52 
AMITY STRERT. ma) 20—2t. 





THE SUPPRESSED LETTERS OF THOS. MOORE. 











NOW READY. 


“ NOTES FROM THE LETTERS OF THOMAS MOORE TO HIS MUSIC PUBLISHER, 
JAMES POWER,’ with an Introdnetory Letter by T. Crofton Croker, Eeq., F.S.A., and four 
engravings on steel. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1 5u. 

J. 8. Redfield having purchased the entire English edition, only 750 copies, of the above work, 
(the publication of which was suppressed in London by Lord John Kussell, editor of ‘* Moore’s 
Life and Correspondence,’’) will supply the trade to order only. Orders for copies by mail will 
be eent on the receipt of the price in post-office stamps. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


L—THE RUSSO-TURKISH CAMPAIGNS OF 1828 AND 1829. With a View of the Present 
State of Affaire in the E«st. by Col Chesney, R.A.. D.C.L.,P.R.8, Anthor of the Expedition for the 
Survey of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris. With an Appendix, containing the Diplomate Cor- 
respondence between the Four Powers, anti the Secret Correspondence between the Russian end 
Englis: Governments. 1 vol., 12mo, Cloth ; Maps. Second Edition. $1. 

It! —A YEAR WITH THE TURKS ; Or, Sketches of Travel in the Knropean and Asiatic Do- 
mivions of the Sultan. By Warrington W.Smyth, M.A. With a Coloured Kthuological Map of 
Turkey. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, 75 cenis. 

III.—THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA, with a Voyage down the Voleaand a 
Tour throueh the country of the Cossacks. Ky Laurence Oliphant, anthor ot “ A Journey 
to Nepaul.”” From tae 3rd London Revised and Enlarged Edition. 12mo, cloth, two maps and 
eighteen Cuts. Fourth Edition. 75 cents. 

IV.—FRANCHERE’S NARRATINE of a Voyage to the North West Coast of Ameri- 
ca, in the years 1811-12-13 and 14 or the First American Settlement on the Pacific. By Gabriel 
a. Translated and Edited by J. V. Huntington. With L)Jusirations. 12mo, cloth, Third 

idition . . 

V.—THE CATACOMBS OF ROME. As Illostrating the Chorch of the First Three Centuries. 
By the Rieht Rev W. Ingrabam Kip, D.D., Missionary Bishop of California, author of ‘* The 
Early Conflicts of Christianity,” ‘* The Christmas Holidays at Romwe.’’ With over One hundred 
Iibastrations. Third Edition. I2mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

VI.—MERRIMACK ; Or, Lifeat the Loom. By Day Kellogg Lee. Seeond Fdition. 
volume, 12mo. $1 

VII.—MELLICHAMPE ; A Legend of the Santee, 


In one 


By W. Gilmore Simms. Illustrations by 


Darley. In 1 vol., 12mo. Second Edition. $1 25. 

VIII.—THE PARTIZAN ; A Romanceof the Revolution. By W. Gilmore Simm. Tllustra- 
trations by Darley. Heeond Editfon. In 1 vol., 12mo. $1 25. 

1X.—THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. By Frederick Denison Maurice. Second Edition. In one 
vol, 12mo, $1. 

X.—SHEIL’S SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. Sketches of the Irish Bar. Ry Richard 
Lalor ell. Edited and Annotated by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. 2:0ls,12mo. Fourth Edi- 
tion. . 


XIL.—THE WORKING-MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD: Being the Autobiogrephy of a 
Journeyman Printer. 12mo, cloth, $1. Second Edition. 

XIL—CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. By Jas. Brace. 

XIII.—THE POETICAL WORKS OF W. H. C. HOSMER, now first eollecied. 
Portrait on steel. 2 vols, 12mo. $2 

XIV.—THE DIVINE CHARACTER VINDICATED ; A Review of the Conflict of Ages. By 
the Rev. Moses Ballou. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. Second Edition. 


12mo, cloth, $1. 
Witha 


NEARLY READY 


NOCTES AMBROSIAN#. Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magezine. FKadited with Notes, Me- 
moirs, &e.. by Dr. R. Shelion Mackenzie, D.C.h. 5 vols, 12mo., cloth. Portraits and Fac- 


—s J. 8 REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 
PAREYN’S ADVENTURES IN ABYSSINIA. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
, PUBLISH ON WEDNESDAY. 


LIFE IN ABYSSINIA. Being the Personal Narrative of an Englishman !ong resident in 
that Country. By Mansfield Parkyns, Esq. With Illustrations. 2 vols, 12mo. Price $250. Cloth, 

When these handsome volumes shall be as generally read as they deserve to be, the tide of en- 
ee travel will set stronely in the direction of Abyssinia. Persons starting for those parts 
will ask for Parkyn’s Handbook, just as tenderer tourists who content themselves with a ramble 
throngh Andalusia, inquire for Ford’s. 

That such many starix wil. be made we cannot goubt, alter reading, the book in which are so 
vividly deseribed the charms of the pleasant land of Tiga, the delight of the journey thither and of 
the abodes there. Never was anything eo tempting. Of one thing we are eonvinced, and that is, 
that few that take up ‘Life in Abyssinia.’ wiil lay it down witliout reading it throush, and wi h- 
out cxclenng when they come to the end, ‘* What an amusing book this is, and what an agreea- 
ble savage is Mansfield Parkyns.’’—Blachwoed’s Magazine. 

“Mr. Mansfield Parkyns is no tourist, but a genuine traveller, and combines in hisown person, 
something of eath of its memorable men. In acquaintance with Eastern languages and manners 
he is a Burckhardt ; bis liking for Natural History and assiduity as a colleetor, remind us of Wa- 
terton ; while in his passion for the chase, and occasional introduction of elephants, giratfes, and 
lions, he bears an obvious likeness to Campbell and Gordon Cumming. To all this we acd, that 
in common with other varie ies of the species, he shows that physical attribute of their type—the 
intrepidity of Bruce.’’—Dullin University Magazine. 


ATTRACTIVE & POPULAR NEW AMERICAN WORKS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED— 


1—AFRICA AND THE AMERICAN FLAG. By Commander Andrew H. Foote, Lieut. 
Commanding U. 8. brig Perry, on the Coast of Africa, 1850-51. 1 vol. 12mo, 579 pages. I Ius- 
trated with handsomely tinted lithographic plates. $i 50. 

This interesting volume abounds in every variety of incident and adventure, and will, from the 
very novelty of the subject. have a wide sale. 

II.—RUSSTIA AS IT IS. By Count A. de Gurowski. 
printed. Price $1. Cloth. 

“ The anther takes no superficial. empirical view of his subject, but collecting a rich variety of 
facts, brinws the lights of a profound philosophy to their explanation. His work, indeed. neglects 
no essential detail—it is minute and accurate in its statistics—it abounds in lively pictures of so- 
ciety, manners and character. yhoever wishes to obtain an accurate notin of the 
internal condition of Rgssia the mature and extent of her resources, and the practical influence of 
her institutions, will here find better materials for his purpvse than in any single voleme now ex. 
tant.’”—WV. F. Tribune, 

III.—TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE; or, Life in Kentucky. By Mrs Mary J. Holmes. One 
vol., 12mo, paper covers, 75 cents. Cloth, $1 

"A deligbtfal, well written book, portraying Western life to the letter. The book abounds in 
an easy humour, with touching sentences of tenderness and pathos scattered throngh it, and from 
first to last keeps up a huwane interest that very many authors strive invaintoachieve. ‘Tem- 
pest’? and ‘Sunshine,’ two sisters, are an exemplification ot the good that to some comes by na- 
ture, and to others is found only through trials, temptation and tribulation Mr. Middleton, the 
father of Tempest’ and ‘Sunshine’ is the very soul and spirit of ‘Old Kaintuk,’ abridged into 
one man. The book is worth readirig. There is a healthy tone of morality pervading it that makes 
it a suitable work to be placed in the bands of our daughters and sisters.”"—N. Y. Day Book, 


NEARLY READY. 
I.—CHESNUT WOOD. A Tale. By Liele Linden. 3 neat vols, 12mo. 
An original tale of very great interest and merit. 
IIl.—FARMINGDALE. A Tale. By Caroline Thomas. 
volume. cloth. m 
Excels in interest, and is quite equal in its delineation of character to ‘‘ The Wide, Wide 
World.’”’ 5 
IIIl.—THE GREAT AMERICAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION. Personal Nariative of 
Explorations, and Incidents in Texas, New Mexico, California, Sonora, and Chihuahua ia the 
ears 1850, 51, '52, 53, connected with the Mexican boundary Commission. By John Russell 
artlett, U.S. Commissiener during that period. With very numerovs illustrations and map. 
Complete in 2 vols, 8vo of 500 pages each. Handsomely printed in bold*type, on extra fine paper. 
Price $5, in emblematic cloth. 


One neat volume, 12mo, pp. 228, well 


In paper or cloth. 


2 vols, 12m0. Paper cover or one 








Unique and Carious Library of Choice Books. 





This Day is published, and may be had on application— 
CATALOGUE 
Of the Unusually Extensive, Curious and Valuable “ollection of the most Choice and Select 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS, 


Comprising an assortment unequalled in extent and variety, remarkable both for the fine cond!- 
tion of the Boeks, and their intrinsic value and rarity. It includes the choicest copies of 
Standard and Rare Beoks in Every Branch of Knowledge, 
Particularly ENGLISH HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, POETRY, BELLES 
LETTRES, FICTION, &c. Embracing the best Library Editiens of almost every Standard Au- 
thor, beautifully bound, and an immense number Of rarer and more Cu Books. especially in 

the Farly and Elizabethian Literature, Poetry and Romance, Black Letter Bo ks, &c. 

HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF MODERN EUROPE, Franee, Spain, Ttaly, Germany 
Russia, &c., especially Napoleon and the French Revolution, ‘Translations of the Standard and 
Classic Authors, &c. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE, HISTORY, TRAVELS, AND LANGUAGES, Including 
China, Japan, Hindostan, Egypt, Turkey, and the Pacific. 

THEOLOGY, BIBLICAL CRITICISM, AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. An exten- 
sive and valuable collectien, embracing The Old English Divines, Commentators, £e. 

MENTAL, MORAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPBRY, and Rare beoks on cepticism, Me- 
taphysics, Psychology, Morals, &c. : 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE, ANTIQUITIES, &c. Rare Translations of Greek and Roman 
Writers. 

SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
sics, Zoology, Medicine, &c. 

THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMA. A.unique collection, including old Quarto Plays by the Eli- 
zabethan Writers, and Authors of the Time of Charles the 2nd and Queen Anne. 

THE FINE ARTS. Painting, Sculpture, Antiquities. Splendid!y Mustrated Editions. Unique 
Autographs and MSS. Books on America, The United Siates, Mexico, &e. Curious Old Works 
on Music. Bibliography, &c. 

WHICH WILL BE SOLD AT AUCTION PY 
BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 
AT THEIR SALE ROOMS, 13 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 
On Wednesday Evening, May 24th, and Nine Following Evenings, Commencing at 7 0’ eloek. 





Searce Works on the Oceult Sciences, Witeheraft, Astrology, Phy- 





The Books will be on view two days 


previous to each day’s Sale. Catalognes may be bad of the 
Auctioneer ; of ©. k 


8B. Norton, 77 Chambers Street, New York. 





“The most delightful book of the day.”’ 


MELBOURNE AND THE CHINCA ISLANDS. 


MELBOURNE AND THE CHINGA ISLANDS, with Sketches of Lima and a Voyage round 
the World. By G. W. Peck. 1 vol., 12mo, with Illustrations. Price $1. 


‘This work embraces in @ comprehensive and fascinating manner much necessary information 
concerning Melbovrne, the principal city of Australia, with a full account of the Chinca Islands 
the Guano, &c. It also gives lively sketches of Lima, Ac. 

* Tlis description of Melbourne is very picturesqne and interesting. The aceount of the Chinca 
Islands with their strange scenery, and their population of guano diggers and sea Hons, is also ex 
tremely well dene. Asa book of travels we have not lately met with one which is throughort so 
entertaining. and enewmbered with so sma}! a proportion of duller matter."—N. YF. Bee. Post. 

** This is one of the most delightful books of the day. It professes to be a mere book of travels, 
but itis far more. It is the record of the feelings as well as the observation of a man, who, to& 
keen observation and intuitive recognition of that which is the truth in all the holier and purer 
emotions, and whose every frame of mind. be it serious or joyfel, is threaded by a vein of genu- 
ine and exquisite humour, His pages present pictures vivid and clearly defined portraits of places 
of classes and individuals, rather than detailed descriptions. But the charm of the reiation of the 
author’s travels—and it has a charm—lies in the ever present sympathy which be manifests with 
all that is good and true and noble in may, in nature and in art. and in the alternating touc! es of 
whim and pathos which beguile his readers of smiles and almost of tears.”’—New Fork Courter s 
Enquirer. 

** A volume of rare interest, abounding in facts illustrative of Austral 
in a vivacious and attractive style. * * * He has gathered many facts anc 


jan society, and W itten 
1 incidents of genu.ne in- 








terest.’? — 


ristian Intelligencer. 
* His eketches are graphic and entertaining ; the book is a very readable on 


Will be sent by Mail, Free of postage. 
Fi JHARLES SCRIBNER 
Just published by = No. 145 Nassau-st. 


ec.’ — Boston Post, 
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She Albion. 














THOS. McMULLEN, 


Wine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
3 y "LLY izes bis friends and the Public that he has removed to the above ad- 
gt ge hy fa eeee he will feel obliged by receiving their orders. 


r sk ot WINES and Foreign Spirits, consisting of Claret, Champagne, Sauterne 
at — Sateen aad Port, Old Cognac Brandy, London Dock, Jamaica Kam, and Holland 
Schiedam Schnapps, are of the fiaest qualities imported, and will be sold at the lowest market 


3m. 


Peiew York, May 1, 1864. 





GOUPIL & CO., 


Print Publishers and Artists’ Colourmen, 
No. 366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Have reeently published the following Line Engravings : 
L. THE APOTHEBOSIS OF THE FINE ARTS (Hemicyle de |’ Ecole des Beaux Arts), con- 
taining Portraits of more than 70 of the Great Masters in Painting, Seulpture and Architecture. 
raved in the highest style of Art, by Hearique! Wupont, after the great Fresco by De la Roche. 
ize of Plate 102 by 16 inches (without margin), printed on three sheets. Price, plain prints, 
$37 50 per set. This Plate, for which the engraver was aWardei the first prize (4,000 francs) at 
the Exhibition of the french Academy in 1853, is also the only Piate Engraving for which a me- 
dal was awarded by the New York Crystal Palace. 


2. FAUST AND MARGARET. Engraved by A. Blanchard, after Ary Scheffer. 
inches. Price, plain prints, $7 50. 

3. WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE. Engraved by Girardet, after the great 
mational picture by Leutze. Size 38 by 22), inches. Price, plain prints, $15; coloured in exqui- 
“Tae usual discount to the trad 

$ scount to the e. . 

Messrs. G. a Co “call the attention of the trade, seminaries and teachers to thei: rich and varied 
assortment of Artists’ Materials. 

N.B.—Catalogues and Price Lists sent to any part of the United States or Canada. 


——_ 
Size 10 by 








DRAPTS.--£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 


LL & CO., 83 South Street, New York.— 
| lrg oe btm py ny on ENGLAND, IRELAND, 8SCOTL ‘ND AND WALES. 
Gi . Mills & Go., Bankers, Loadon. National Bank of Scotland. Glasgow. wiman, ‘ 
Teco. Liverpool. Bank of ireland, Dublin, payable’at any town in Ireland. 


dress, 
Please ad 3, post paid, BOWMAN, GRINNELI, & 00. 
fe the Swallow- Tail Lines of Liverpool anc acket § . 
ome af 83 South street, New York. 
REMITTANCES Per Letice will have prompt atten jon, and be forwarded as directed. 
ersous wishing to secure passage to or from Liverpool and London, can do so by applying as 
ve. maré—3m. 





. ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AN 
TAN Oe OF Pith OF CHARLESTON 6n the BANK OF LIVER 
POOLS Sums of £1 and upwards, negotiable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
For Sale by CENTER & CO 


Oct8—6ms. cor. Old Slip and Waver Street, New York 





AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 
PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, OC. E. 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messas. Giyn, Mii1s & Co.,; Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 
Hon. Peter McGri, 
President of the Bank of Montreal. 
A. Simpson, Ese., 
Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 
Messrs. Gumour & Co., 
Merchants, Montreal 
Messrs. Lemesurier Routa & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


Sos. Joun Bevearty Rosinson, 
Ohief Justice of U Canada, Toronto. 
Wuaiau H. Rosrnson, be 
: eneral, Montreal. 


Deputy Com. 
Gin Georce SimpPson, 

Gov. Hon. Hadson Bay Co., Montreal. 
June 4—It. 





DELLUO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


es excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the heaithiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children. It is invigoratiug, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
eis, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO.; Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 2th Street. 
N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
barn eight hours, sepl0—3in. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 
N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious, 7 
Tarrant’s Compound Extract ef Cubebs and Copabia has become very 
popular. 
Tarrant’s Udervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
fty of the stomach, heart-bacn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) Drugzist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 
For sale by Rushton, Olark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, Jobn Milhau, Dulluc & Co., 
en Broadway, and by Clements & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I. 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
Tia as guarantees fice. ’ 
icies will hersafter 


° 


safety to the O' 
be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
xian, or at any ftwre period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
ment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 
7 security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 
assured can at any time present his policy cond demand of the Society an immediate payment 
ef one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
cals. 
Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agenuctes are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


J. Elliottson, M. DF. R 8S. Clement Tabor, | John Moss, 
&. &, Symes, Hugh Croft, J. Leander Starr. 
soseph Thompson, 


A. ©. Barclay, 
Thomas Nicoll, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


T. Colley Grattan. 
Obaries Beuueti, ‘ 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev 
Moutreal . . oe rvocece J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. . 
z 5 Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 
Halifax N. 8. 2.0.6. se eee } 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. : 


P. C. Hill, Agent, 


Oi Pel, Wi Be... 8bs-v6% j RF. Hasen, W. Wright, E, Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


&t. John’s, Newfoundland, . } FO ert mabe. Crowdy, Hon. J. Nead, ‘Hon. C, 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
SAMES 8. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—MonTREAL. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Dae es Aor BANK, also on the petal BANK OF IRELAND, and the 

A oO I 

7 en LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway, 
These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Co, 

Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 11 Great St. James, Montreal. 
, Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
HE leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk— Annual Division of profits. 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to tiue, 
such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
oars or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
nave in force for three years. 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assuranee Soctety, and entitled according 
® the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
A. C. Barciay, Esq., Chairman. 


Freperick Morris, Ese. Eaxcnn 8. Sywes, Esa. 
Cuas. Tuos. Sewarp, Esq. 


. unt Tasor, Esq. 
Joun Suaw, Esq. Tapes Wesr, Esq. 
Francis F. Woopnovuss, Ese. . 
Wituas H. Preston, Esq., Secretary, ~ 





Guaries Bennett, Esq. 
Hues Crort, Ese. 
Joan Moss, Ese. 


AUDITORS. zx 
Hewer Eve, Esq. | Tuomas Wiutaas, Esq. 
BANKERS. 2 
Messrs. Giyx, Mius & Co. 4 


Messas. Carpe, [.1rre & Rosse, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
Wm. Luann, J. Torrance, A. La Roeque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 
W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. @. McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 


J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. ©. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 


Strachan. 
P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


Thurgar. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, BR. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Qharlottetown, P. E. Island.. { Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson, ’ 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


ERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
— D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTREAL. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 182). 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


HIS COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS. 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted oa policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
1 The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 


Halifax, N.S. ........--++ 
&. John, N. B.... 


see eneee 


&. John’s, Newfoundland,. 








AGENCY, 





NEW YORK REFEREES. 


His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 


Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
James Gallatin, Esq. Hon. Judge Campbell. 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. John Cryder, Esq. 

_ MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a smal! proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 
The parent—whatever station he may hold—npon whose present exertions a wife and children 
depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the great majority of those who may read this 
notice. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to accumulate suffictent means 
to render them in some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time wil! 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to those of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death | 
Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By ite aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. : 
To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adoption by 
the thousands to whom it would bring preserit peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwardsof 1,100 Policies having been 
lesced in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratificagion of witnessing the benefits howing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been ers upon fourteen claims, chiefiy for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their support. 
The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distribu- 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal inflnence and example, but all are not 
met with at the happy moment when they might be disposed to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice may induce many who need it most, to reflect 
upon their duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,’’ and lead them without further solicitation to se- 
cure its valuable protection. 
In claiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA’? a decided preference the Directors rely upon what they con 
sider to be indisputable grounds, viz : economy of expenditure and a high rate of interest, local man- 
egement and the investment of its accumulating surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rend .r one Life Office superiorjto another, with those which must speak home to all 
who are interested inthe prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grounds irrespective of personal advantage. 
The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
materiallv more advantageous than those of any other office now represented in the Province. 
As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branckes in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘* Canada’’ expended, 3or 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 
injure these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
penses of ‘‘ The Canada’”’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices. 
It must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial business now transacted with 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada’’ at the saving to the assured 
of all the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accnmulated 
monies (now drawn Kons the Province) would more than counterbalance thé slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.’”’ 

Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 

y correspond with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent. 

Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, aud Monies 
eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 = cent interest. 

For further inf tion, P ctuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 

SIMUNS, Secretary, 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 











THOS. M. ry 
38 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
- OF LONDON, 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 

“ A Saving Bank ror tus Wipow AND THe ORPHAN.” 

bis Life Assurance Society having deposited a 

Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 


fm United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 

OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive proposals for Insurance on 

Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
it the State. 


@ecsons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium, 
"Whe Lecal Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at | o'clock, P. M 





Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. Wail 

LOOAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 

James Boorman, C, E. Habicht, 

John J. Palmer, F. C. Tucker,” 

John G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stout 

Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr’ ‘ 

Paul Spofford. | Robert J. Dillou, 

Heury Ladlam, Caleb Barstow. 

BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 


SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON§ 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DE. 5,8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
GC. E. HABICHT, General Agent, 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 


RE NOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fi 
INSURANCE in its various branches, and fF yey mp hy we AA fate 





4 


ublic to their propo- 
for effecting insurance on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables of Rates hi ad- 
fusted on the most equitable scale, and it is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com. 


panies ; whilst their tal and reserved fund, 


@ gusrantee of security unparalle 


8 , 
Tables and informatio: 
be * ot, is wilting Yo nsae ay wpe ‘of 


ther with the personal 
ied in this country. 
to the subject, may be had at the office. 
TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
Capital of ep otery, Ae two Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- 


Tho au 
ons of Dollars. The ', and Surplus and Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 
Bong of, OF DOLLARS. Of this, a sum, now amounting to ' . lars, 
aad constantly increasing, is ‘asested in this country. All lemes will be fle. het 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK, 
Jauxs Brown, Esq., 
Francis Correnet, Esq., Dep 


nsibility of 
Pamphlets, contain- 


uty Chairma: 


n. 

Gerace Bancusr, Esq. Joseru GatLiarp, Jr., Esq. |. WL F ; 

Mortimer Livinesvon, Esq. | Avex. Hamiston, Jr., Esq. | Jossru Fowten thee, 

Ep. F. Sanpexson, Esq. Wits S. Werwors, Esq. , 
MEDICAL REFEREES. 


Aurrayper EB. Hosaocx, M.D. Austin L. Sanps, M.D. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 
| FIVHE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKKLEN, J. A. Wotton, com- 






mander, and the UNION, R. Adams, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on the following days : 

NEW YORK. HAVRE. 
Franklin........1854. April,.... 8 | a: nou 
Union. Pry 6 Union... ......s08 -. June 7 
Frankl: - June.,...3 } Franklin... ........ July....... 5 
Union... July. .... 1 ] a cbecsssé see 66 August. 2 
Franklin........ ’ . ee. 29 Franklin, ........+. August... . 30 
Union. ..... August., ,.26 eS ° Sept...... 27 
Franklin... ......... ee 23 Franklin, ... . Oct. +25 
| Sarees Oct. al WE voc ene began ses Nov. 22 
LG 6:news o0KO0 ) 18 \ PEOREIND. 00.06 seneces Nee. . ) 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most approved kind. 








pping at Southamp th going and returning, they offer to p gers pr ding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 
Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,... .. $130 
“ “ “ Ty “ “ “ “ second class, a ate ete 75 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class,......... £.800 
vid ” bi “ “ . “ ‘second alass..... ... £.500 


No e secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
| All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


| For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Agents, Paris. 
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May 27 
e5 THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL a 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 






The Ships comprising this line 
The ATLANTIC wiee enc cceeeccecererrecescecce see cOapt, Wi 
The P A Raereyeeete Capt. Nrz. 
The BAI Capt. Comm 
e 4 e Comst 
The ADRIA . ee en 












contract expressly for Government service, ¢ care has bees 
in their engines, to ensure strength and : : 
4— for elegance and comfort. spood ant Get oo 


to Liverpool, in first cabin, $120; in second do. Exole 
. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. bat 


Price of passage 
sive use of extra sing state 
An experienced surgeon at to each ship. 
No berths can be secured unti? paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 













Saturday, January ...... 7, 1864. . January.... 11, 1854, 
Saturday,. .. January ...... = * -January....%, “ 
. February......4, “ . February.,..8, “ 
ode ockse February .....18, “ February ...22, 
2 March .......8, 
a Vis cons Be ce ccvccoely “ 
neaoenee April .. a * “ 
are _* = 
May. _* « 
oon bere May.. cooem, ** « 
| Rpg Gin - 
oe ‘ toom * “ 
July .... om bed 
Beene July .... - “ 
S voveede August .......5, “ be 
poapecds August.......19, “ bed 
e ebesaes September .....2, “* “ 
ecccede’ September ....16, ‘“* « 
Sovcedee September ..,.30, ** “ 
» ec cacee Dr bh 0ncen yy 7 ® 
“ 
© ceccees November,....11, “ “ 
De paced November,.,..25, ‘* rd 
December......9, ‘* “ 
: December, .,..23, ** bea 











For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 

J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 

GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre 
a _—— or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 
rein. 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 

FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage ........ ++ +++ 8120 | Second Cabin Passage... .. . . 

FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


sete 


eee eee ences OO 





Chief Cabin Passage .. ..... 04-02. ee0es $100 | Second Cabin Passage...................38 
B@” The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 

Cogtains Captains. 
Arabia,.. 00.6... 00000 00e++.-Capt. JUDKINS, | America,......... oeecseve ++. -Oapt. Lurron, 
ne, I ere ee 7. ek  . eee Capt. Saannon, 
MK ie 03 cc. 06 v en tbdabies 4 Capt. E. G. Lott. | Camada,.. ........0.000000+ ++» Capt. Stomm, 
BIER, 6. 0.0.0 00 00.0-00.00.00 005 A SANE | DEMEINEns chc.00b0000sccce 6000 Cy AMD 
we vessels carry @ clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on por 

Ww. 
From 
Africa New York,,. ........ Wednesday May = 17th 184 
anaes cheean lB ae: Wednesday..............May 2th * 
Europa, New York . . Wednesday . . May Sieg * 
BEDTTIEBs 0.000050 ceeecs OT Pr Wednesday... ... ocesstee Jane 7th “* 
She 30.9 20% 00096008 New York 66 a9ee4 Lo SPP June Mth “ 
Bs 00's 60 006 Hh cent | re ne TTT. June 2ist ‘* 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J 
pene! Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 
expre , 


n consequence of the increased cost of coal, stores and provisions, the price of Passage will be 


increased as follows :— 
A FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage... ... 


oie 6 havo-an kin DD Ean Cin DNs is one 00.060 si0 008 $75 

FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. ‘ 
Chief Cabin Passage................. $110 | Second Cabin Passage..................-860 
Commencing with the steamer of the 28th June, from New York, The price of passage by the 


steamships sailing before that date will be at the present rates. 


For freight or passage, apply w E. CUNARD 


4 Bowling Green. 
NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 














WASHINGTON, ........- Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,,..............Capt. E. Higgina. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
PROPOSED Dates or Sartinc—l854 
From New York. Prom Bremen. 
Washington. ............+.....Saturday, Jan. SDD Sec ees Feb. (24 
MEUROM 4. 600 00s 00s ces coces Saturday, Feb. 25......... March 24 
ashingion ,..........+..++..-Saturday, March 26,......... April 21 
ee gone see's Saturday, April 22.......... May 19 
Washington Saturday, May 20.......... June 16 
Hermann, .......++++ ecoeees Saturday, June 17.......... July 14 
Wr ORR 5 00 00. c80cc cccce es CUE. BB ccccscoos Aug. Tl 
Hermann, ....... . Saturday, Aug. 12.. -.. Sept. 8 
Washingtoty ....ceceeeee ves Saturday, Sept. 9...... +». Oct. 6 
BROrmaamM, ... 2 0cececcccece. meurany, Oct. 7., oe. Nov. 8 
Washingtom . ......66 -ceseevee Saturday, Nov. 4,......... Dec. 1 
TROTMABR, 00.0 oe ccccccccsececs Saturday, Dec. 2, ........ Dec. 29 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Washington...... Wednesday, March 1] Washington... .,. Wednesday, Ang. 16 
Hermann........ Wednesday, March 29} Hermann ........ Wednesday, Sept. 15 
Washington... ... Wednesday, April 26, Washington... ... Wednesday, Oct. 1) 
Hermaun........ Wednesday, May 24] Hermann ..,...,, Wednesday, Nev, 8 
Washington... ... Wednesday, June 21 | Washington... .,.. Wednesday, Dec. 6 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, July 19] Hermann ........ nesday, Jan. 8 


Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don and Havre the advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 first 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., $60. 
All Letters and News rT must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bilis of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An sent surgeon is — to each steamer. 
For freight or passage apply to 
“ C. H. SAND, 26 South st., New York. 
©. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CROSKKYV & CO., Southampton. 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 
HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “* CURLEW,”’ W. Samurson, Commander.—This 
fine new Steamship will sail for the above Islands on 
Wednesday June 7, 1854. | July 7, 1854. 
Monday Aug. 7, ™ Sept 7, ‘* 
The CURLEW has just been built on the Clyde expressly for the service between New York 


ow St. Thomas. She has a lofty poop deck, and great care has been taken to give her good ven- 
tilation, 


Jan. 22—1 year. 





Passage Money to Bermuda 
Do. do. St. Thomas. 


For Freight or Passage. appl to 


KE, CUNARD, 4 Rowling Green, New York, 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


.,Ineendes hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 
the year. 
The following a, composing the line of pockets under the agency of the subscribers, are in- 



















tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays throughout 
the year ; touching at Por h to land and receive passengers edu, viz : 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
ew York. London. 
Devonshire,..H. R. Hovey, | Aprill, .. July 30,... Nov. 27. | May 20,... 
Northumberland, J M Lord, i Aug ll, Dec. 9. 
Victoria,.... E. Champion, . Aug 23, Dec. 21. 
Marg’t. Evans,... 1. Pratt, Sept. 4,...Jan. 2. 
Southampton, E. G. Tinker, .. Sept. 16,... Jan, 14. 
Hend’k Hudson, 8S. Warner, . Sept. 28,... Jan. 26. 3 —_— 
Ocean Queen, R. Griswold, | June 12... Oct. 10,... Feb. 7. | July 31... 
Amer’n Eagle, R H Moore, | Jue 24,,, Oct. 22,....Feb. 19, | Aug 12... 
Palestine, (New) July 6.,.Nov. 3,.,. Mar. 3,] Aug %... 
Amazon, (New) —— | July 18... Nov. 15,... Mar. 15.| Sept 4... 


These ships are all of the first claes, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care wil) be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 


The price for cabin 6 now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STHAM SHIP Co 


} hpatnctn Gam} IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows 

CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 

CITY OF GLASGOW, 1610 tons, Capt. Mevviesn. s 

CIty OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch, 

CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, Capt. Leitch. 

FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL, 

City of Manchester... Saturday, June 3, 1854. .. Wednesday, May 10, 1854. 
_ 1 shanna About June 7, “ 


> 


City of M 














«sees. About Ja'y 1, 
City of Manchester, ... Saturday, July 22, “ City of Manchester, .Wednesday, June 28, “ 
City of Philadelphia.. .Saturday, Aug. 5, ‘‘ | City of Philadelphia Wednesday, July 12, 


RATE: 
FROM PHILADELPAIA. w OF PARsAGe, 


“ 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 





Saloon after Staterooms .......... + +++ -$90 | Saloon after Staterooms ........... 21 guin 
++ ada eects a) ee a osc HS gas 
PR + EE Patan Teeter tes .. forwar oe Fowavercicc® oc 
THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
A limited number of third class 


Ase! i 
Liverpool—found with provisions. ngers will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia, and $40 fron 


Certificates of passage will be issued here to parti fb 
olen nding rates. parties who are desiroys of bringing out their friends 
An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 
Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 


All Goods sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 


and despatch. 
For freight or presage apply to SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
1, and sufficient goods offer, one of the above or 
calling at Norfolk, Virgiais, or other ports on the 


N.B.—When the arrang are pl 
other steam vessels will proceed to Baltimore, 
Chesapeake, going or returning. 








liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be Derg for letters, parcels. 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Fading are signed therefor. Apply to 


JOHN GRISWOLD, 


. E. MORGAN, § 0 South sret N.Y 
ALEX’R WILEY, 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 





New York on the 





New York. Havre. 
8T. DENTS, {st January... ‘ = | ~ aad 
Follansbee, master. ") 16th ber. 
16th March. 
8T. NICHOLAS : 

. P Ist Jume....-.+.+- seecceceereceeeee§ 16th July. 
Bragdon, master. SNE: .ccotcuccoteon | mf 16th November. 
MERCURY, New Cipper.) § 18 Juiy sey. .scevecececce ete ey loth Anas 
Conn, master. Ist November. ........sesecceeeceee€ 16th December 

Ist April .... 60. eens eseececees( 16th May. 
WILLIAM TELL, Tot August. se cccrellclNE TD 16th Sopeember, 
Willard, master. Ist December.............. 16th January 


They are all first class New York 
fort and convenience of 7 8 


built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com- 
and ded by men of experience in the trade. The 





of sage is $100, without wines or liqnors. 
oods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any charge but those actually 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
161 Pear! street, 
Pa! —<- 
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W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
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